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EDITORIALS 


“And It Came to These simple words of the Evangelist open our 

2 , beautiful Christmas Gospel and lead us into that 
Pass (Luke 2:1) fusion of ordinary human events with the greatest 
mystery of all, God made manifest in the flesh. 

The carefully worked out plan of Augustus to take a periodic census of 
his whole empire, province by province, the decision to make the plan effec- 
tive in Palestine just at this time, the clause that made it necessary for each 
mature male inhabitant to go back to the home of his fathers in order to 
record the information required by the Roman government — all these were 
routine procedures, the red tape of a political and economic world empire. 
There seems to be nothing divine about it. It appears to be a human decision 
on the part of a cold and calculating ruler of the world. 

The difficulty in which Joseph found himself was a very human thing. He 
had to go to Bethlehem, to be gone at least a week or two. Naturally, he 
did not wish to leave his wife in her present condition, but chose to permit 
her to endure the hardships of travel over crowded highways, the uncertain- 
ties of nightly lodging, and numerous personal discomforts along the way, 
rather than leave her alone at home. This was a very human and perfectly 
natural conclusion for a kind, devoted husband to make. 

It came to pass that Augustus issued the decree. It came to pass that 
Joseph had to go to Bethlehem, and so it was that Mary brought forth her 
first-born Son in Bethlehem instead of at Nazareth. God used human cir- 
cumstances, the autocratic decree of a heathen emperor, and the common- 
sense decision of a worried husband to bring about His purpose and to 
fulfill His prophecy. 

God still rules in a miraculous way, yet He rules! As Christians we will 
look for His hand in the world scene about us. Many a time we shall fail 
to see it. Occasionally we shall get a glimpse of His presence, direct evidence 
of His influence. We shall look for His hand in the affairs of our own con- 
gregations, of our own lives. Here and there we shall see a positive beckoning 
of His finger, the firm control of His hand. Someday, perhaps here, perhaps 
only in the hereafter, we shall see the why of so many problems that face 
us now. Then we shall be able to look back and say, as did Luke, “And 
it came to pass.” ACK 
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ed the World God gave His Son. For whom? For all: 
ei OY for the disheveled sodden human der- 


elict who uses the money generously provided at Christmas time to buy cheap 
wine; for the ragged little girl whose Christmas joy consists in looking at pretty 
shimmering dolls through partly frosted windows; for the truck driver who 
races through the streets to deliver packages for procrastinators; for the 
policeman who frantically whistles traffic through congested commercial 
arteries; for the defiant and desperate criminal behind prison bars; for the 
wined and dined man of affluence and influence who reclines with a sigh 
and a smile-and a smoke in an overstuffed chair. For all! God so loved 
the world! 

“I wuv my dolly,” exclaims little Ruth with delight. “What a trike!” shouts 
Billy as he bounces on the seat, then leans back and pushes at the pedals to 
check on the possible speed of a contemplated takeoff. How easy it is to 
love the things that are good! But God looked at a world where people used 
His name to curse and His gifts to exploit. He saw the children of men wal- 
lowing in a morass of iniquity. He beheld lying and cheating, coveting and 
killing. To this world God gave His Son. God so loved the world! 

The streamliner was speeding toward Los Angeles. Inside an obnoxious 
passenger irritated fellow travelers and insulted the train crew. Finally he 
said to the conductor, “I am going to report you and the rest of your outfit 
for being discourteous.” The conductor tapped the man on the shoulders and 
replied: “Courtesy is a two-way proposition. We give it, but we also expect 
to receive it.” A little reflection compels a person to reach the conclusion 
that love is a two-way proposition. God so loved us that He gave us His Son. 
We must reflect this love back to Him. We, in faith, worship and adore Him. 
As a fruit of this faith we love and serve our fellow man. 

At Christmas time we glory in God’s love. God gave His Son. When 
people accept the Savior, they are drawn closer together in bonds of love. 
If all men would worship at the feet of the Savior, there would be peace on 
earth and good will toward men. God loved the world. Let us teach men 
to love Him. 

Acts of worship and deeds of kindness should be expressions of love. 
Christmas is a good time to emphasize the demonstration of love —love to 
God and our fellow man. It should be easy if we direct our attention to God’s 
gift to man — the Savior Jesus Christ. H.G. 


Who Is Responsible? The reports about juvenile delinquency are 

truly alarming. The shocking situation is not 
localized, but like an ominous wave is sweeping the country. The incredible 
acts reported of teen-agers range from willful destruction of property to theft 
and robbery and murder. Society stands aghast and anxiously searches for 
the cause of the tragic situation. 


Various analyses have been made, and corresponding suggestions are 
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being offered as solutions to the problem. The modern home is being charged 
with parental neglect and lack of understanding children. Others lay the blame 
to the school and hold “progressive education” responsible for the obvious 
lax morality of modern youth and its rebellious attitude toward authority in 
the home, the school, and the community. Still others see the church failing 
in building of moral stamina and soundness of character. 

It should be borne in mind that a social dislocation has its roots in a num- 
ber of causes and that it cannot be understood nor remedied by focusing atten- 
tion on a single causal factor. Such particularistic procedure is unscientific 
and is bound to prove futile. The training of children and youth is the joint 
responsibility of our three prominent basic social institutions: the home, the 
school, and the church. If one of these agencies fails, the burden becomes 
practically impossible for the others to shoulder. 

The chief cause of juvenile delinquency is undoubtedly a lack of love, 
which unfortunately many children experience. Being loved is what every 
normal child craves. The home should carefully examine itself whether and 
to what extent it supplies the child with that urgent need. The mere enforce- 
ment of parental authority, often with the best of intentions, is not an exhibi- 
tion of true love. The child must be made to feel that his parents understand 
his problems, are sympathetic toward his difficulties, and are willing to help 
him. This confidence also the teacher, who is expected to serve the child in 
loco parentis, must instill. 

Another consideration of vital importance in the training of children and 
youth is the realization that weaknesses resulting in misconduct are natural 
in the life of every human being, especially in the lives of those still in the 
process of maturing. Hence patience and consideration are essential require- 
ments in home, school, and church. 

Finally, all agencies of training must reckon with modern cultural influences 
which counter the efforts of those active in guiding our youth. Much has been 
spoken and written about the perverting effect of comics, movies, radio, and 
television on the morals of our youth. Here again all agencies must recognize 
the need of joining hands in meeting a real challenge. 

The hope of stemming the wave of juvenile delinquency and saving thou- 
sands upon thousands of our youth from moral shipwreck lies in the co-opera- 
tion of home, school, and church. The school can take the initiative. The 
Christian teacher enjoys the privilege of serving as a link between these 
agencies. His leadership is vitally important. His success, under God, will 
depend on the extent of his understanding of children and youth and their 
social environment and on his willingness to spare neither time nor effort in 
bringing the basic agencies into the closest possible co-operation for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the Savior’s all-inclusive commission to teach “them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” The important ques- 
tion for every teacher is: What am I doing toward the attainment of that goal? 

eke 
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The Three R’s? What oe sea ie a the schools doing in 
teaching the three R’s 

What About Them? That question can get you into a good dis- 

cussion. Few people are neutral. Most have definite opinions. 

Ann Usher in Better Homes and Gardens quotes this statement on the 
subject: 

Lousy! The kids can’t spell; many of them have trouble reading or, if they can 
read, don’t know what the words mean. As for writing, a lot of kids can’t read what 
they themselves have written! 

What can we say? 

It is generally accepted by most people that our American schools are doing 
a creditable piece of work in educating our children. There are few people 
who will give the schools a completely clean bill of health. On the other hand, 
a very few (and I am sure it is a very small number) may be willing to scrap 
our schools because they are inadequate. 

From every part of the country come reports of good work as well as in- 
ferior results. 

A survey of the instructional program in the elementary schools of Austin, 
Minn., was made in 1921-22 by members of the College of Education of the 
University of Minnesota. In 1951, thirty years later, another survey of the 
same nature was conducted by members of the same University. The results 
are summed up as follows: “The reading examination showed that in every 
case the 1951 pupils were better readers than the pupils in 1921. The spell- 
ing tests showed that present-day spellers . . . are as good or better.” 

In a New York City high school they tested 1135 tenth-grade students in 
arithmetic in 1949. Nearly half rated at only sixth-grade achievement or less. 
Less than a fourth of the students performed at tenth-grade level or higher. 

Texas cities, eighty-two of them, recently gave spelling tests to high school 
students. Their scores were compared with those of high school students of 
1915. The 1915 students had produced better scores. Four times as many 
present-day students misspelled such words as “business” and “stomach” as 
did the 1915 pupils. 

Men in industry feel, according to a recent survey, that there is a need 
for more thorough training in reading, writing, spelling, grammar, and arith- 
metic. Business schools are complaining of the marked inability of young 
people to spell. Some librarians and business people comment that many 
youngsters have difficulty finding and replacing file papers and index cards 
because they are not familiar enough with the alphabet. 

However, we must not lose sight of the fact that the reading rate and 
comprehension of all World War II draftees ranked four grade levels above 
World War I conscriptees. 

It is probably true that where once children went through one reading 
book per grade, they now read as many as twenty. At the same time reading 
aloud is not being cultivated. Though English is a required subject, the rules 
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of grammar are not being emphasized. Very little effort is made toward foster- 
ing attractiveness in handwriting. 

We would recommend that every pastor, teacher, and parent face this 
whole problem objectively and squarely. 

1. Get down to cases. Talk about specific problems in the local school. 
(Poorly trained teachers don’t do as well as teachers who are experienced 
and well prepared. Poor equipment may have a bearing. Overcrowding of 
schools can cause difficulty.) Back your statement with the facts, not with 
what somebody believes or has heard over the back fence. 

2. Change conditions in favor of good school practice as soon as possible. 

3, Make the continual fight for better teaching of the three R’s your per- 
sonal project. You can’t improve the situation with negative criticism or 
sarcasm. They are sterile things which produce nothing but bad feelings. 
Help improve facilities and techniques. Encourage those who are trying to 
do better. Back improved teacher preparation. 

It is always a rough struggle to maintain high standards. It takes a lot 
of courage to build and improve. But it is better to be a builder than a wrecker, 
because a wrecker has only destruction to show for his work. Jats 


The Program Committee The program committee of a District con- 


of Our C onference ference isina sae ee position to direct 
important educational advances among us 


as recent experiences with several fall conferences have shown. 
A committee which presents a balanced program tries to assist the members 
with several kinds of spiritual and professional growth: 
Inspirational (Scriptural, devotional ) 
Personal-social (conduct in office, recreational, adjustment ) 
Informational (also on topics extraneous to our office) 
In-service training (promoting vocational growth) 
Integrative (serving the District and the larger Church). 


We contend that the program committees should direct the conferences to 
use their sessions to achieve these two purposes: (1) to increase integration 
of our synodical efforts in education, and (2) to implement in-service growth 
in professional competencies. We concern ourselves here with the conferences 
for teachers. 

Conferences are synodical action channels. Only as the pastor and the 
teacher give leadership to a local board will the resolutions at Houston, for 
instance, move off paper to become an effective program of Christian education 
in the local congregation. The synodical Handbook (4.111) charges the con- 
ferences of pastors and teachers with “matters pertaining . . . to the work of 
the District and of the Synod at large” as well as with the “welfare of the re- 
spective congregations and schools.” 
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It is not a small synodical moment when the two or three hundred teachers 
of one of our Districts meet in conference. An active program committee must 
guide these teachers so that they actively scrutinize synodical programs, espe- 
cially in education, and form a climate of constructive opinion. The committee 
must design programs of action which help teachers execute policies of District 
and Synod. 

Did your recent conference program give you an opportunity to contribute 
to the welfare of our system of schools and to our other educational efforts in 
the following ways? 

1. Did you advise about the sharp upsurge in enrollments which began last 
year? 

2. Did you plan the recruitment of teacher-training students? 

3. Did you help maintain the distinctively Lutheran character of our schools 
in the face of the rising tide of newly recruited women being added to our 
teaching personnel? 

4, Did you plan for greater utilization of other teaching agencies, such as 
(a) the Saturday school, (b) the missionary outreach of our schools, 
(c) undergirding the new converts with further Christian education in 
order to perfect the saints? 

5. Did you share the results of your studies with other conferences? 

The teachers’ conference is responsible for the excellence of teaching in 
the schools of the District. Many new teachers and emergency workers are 
attending conferences. We must do more than merely hope that the quality 
of their work will not weaken the character and offerings of our schools and 
the conduct of our profession. 

In some Districts the superintendents and boards are conducting work- 
shops to insure in-service growth of various kinds of teachers. In such Districts 
the committees of the large conferences, and of the Winkelkonferenzen as well, 
should place their programs at the disposal of the officials for the improvement 
and maintenance of the quality of teaching. 

When a program committee becomes a board of strategy for the conference 
members in the District, it may want to do the following things: 

1, To meet for a time soon after the fall session begins. 


2. To list suggested educational advances in the District by referring to the 
resolutions of the District and of Synod and to those of the L. E. A. con- 
ventions. 

3. To consider the welfare and quality of teaching in the District schools and 
part-time agencies, 

4, To form, together with the conference officers, a resource group which 
would invite contacts with the District Board and Superintendent and de- 
sign with them a program of District advances by means of the conference. 
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5. To keep a record of the committee’s plans and activities to carry over to 
a new committee. 
And what of the individual conference member? It is for him to insist on 
programs which result in genuine educational advances, especially in the areas 
of in-service growth and of synodical integration. E. C. Stevinc 


Keys to Success Fifty-yard line. Third down. Eight yards to go. 
Quarterback calls for a line plunge. A two-yard gain. 


Obviously, a stupid call on the third play makes the fourth one easy. Punt! 
What's wrong? Just a matter of failing to master a few key ideas. 

A television program. Two schools are competing in a quiz. Question: 
“Who were the sons of Isaac?” No response. What's wrong? Lack of con- 
centration on key associations. 

A candidate for a doctor’s degree is having trouble with his French. He 
solicits the aid of a language teacher. The teacher asks the candidate to read 
and translate to the best of his ability. The teacher listens and analyzes. 
Finally he renders the verdict, “Memorize the forms of the verb ‘to be’ and 
a few basic adverbs.” This solves the problem. The teacher had hit upon 
the right keys. 

A basic key to golf is to keep your eye on the ball. 

Edgar Dale of Ohio State University suggests the following as key points 
for school administrators: (1) Be aware of power lines and power structure. 
(2) Compromise on time schedules but not on principles. (3) Remember that 
you are the administrative officer for all the people in the community, for all 
the teachers. (4) Don’t get the illusion that you are almighty. (5) Learn to 
dodge some issues in a straightforward way. 

A key to writing and speaking is to avoid long-winded and uninteresting 
introductions. Don’t walk around the pool. Jump in and swim. Eliminate 
needless ceremony on the mound. Start pitching. 

“A key point in panel discussion is usually to limit the number of speakers 
to four, indicate the time limit of their talk, and make them adhere to it. 
A greedy speaker and a timid chairman have spoiled many meetings.” (Dale) 

“Variety is the spice of education” is surely a key in methods of teaching. 

In Christianity the key doctrine is expressed in John 3:16. 

The processes of education would be improved significantly if teachers 
would establish intimate acquaintance with key ideas in both content and 
method. These key items are the keys to success. H.G. 


Music rs THe Cuuncy. — The function of music in the church is to lift 
people up to worship the Creator — which means taking them away from the 
world. If they hear in church on Sunday morning the same chromatic music 
and barbershop harmony they hear in a night club on Saturday night, they are 
returned to the night club, not lifted up to God. — Barrett Spach, Northwestern 
University. 


The Social Growth and Development of the Child’ 


“Jesus increased in favor with man” 
Wo. A. KRAMER 


A. SUMMARY OF PURPOSE 

The social development of the child 
means to us a growing in Christian 
relationships with others. It cannot 
be separated from spiritual growth 
and development, nor from mental or 
physical growth. 

For the objectives of social growth 
and development see “Objectives of 
Christian Education” in Religion in 
Lutheran Schools, General Objective 
III: “Love of fellow men, expressing 
itself in the application of Christian 
principles to all relationships.” ? This 
general objective is broken down into 
appropriate detail in the publication 
mentioned. 


B. SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
AND NEEDS 
1. Early Childhood (Age 3—5) 

a. The child learns that others be- 
sides him have needs. At first a child 
is interested only in himself and in 
getting his own wants satisfied. As he 
grows up, he begins to recognize that 
others have the same needs that he 
has, and by proper training he can 


learn that he has responsibilities for 


the welfare of others as they have re- 
sponsibilities for his welfare. The 


1 This article is based on various pub- 
lished sources and on personal experience 
with children. Because of its Christian ap- 
proach the book Ten Studies of the Child, 
by Jacob Tanner (Augsburg Publishing 
House, Minneapolis, Minn.), was especially 
helpful. The article contains the essence of 
a lecture given at several District teachers’ 
conferences. 

2 St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
pp. 17, 18. 


child’s desire to be helpful is an indi- 
cation that he is trying to help supply 
the needs of others. 

Parents and teachers can easily do 
damage to the child’s training by not 
recognizing his desire to help or by 
refusing his help. Not that they de- 
spise the child’s good intentions, but 
it is much easier for them quickly to 
do themselves what needs to be done, 
instead of letting the child try and 
perhaps drop or break something in 
the attempt. It is too easy for grown- 
ups to forget that proper child train- 
ing takes patience, time, and repeated 
demonstration of how to do things. 
The child should feel that others need 
his help, and he should be encouraged 
to make himself useful in small ways. 
He can get encouragement from Bible 
stories which tell how Jesus helped 
people if the connection is pointed out 
to him. This kind of training is funda- 
mental for a proper Christian social 
outlook, which includes helpfulness 
as one of its essential phases. 

b. The child becomes acquainted 
with other children. The child will 
become personally acquainted with 
other children, and he will learn about 
them through stories and pictures if 
parents take enough interest to teach 
him properly. The stories and pic- 
tures should by all means include 
stories about children of the Bible. 

It is important that right attitudes 
toward other children be fostered. 
The child should consider them his 
equals with the same rights that he 
has. He should do nothing to hurt 
them. Parents and teachers who are 
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selfish or suspicious cannot train the 
child in right attitudes, because their 
own bad example will undo all they 
intend by their good words. It is, 
therefore, of first importance that par- 
ents and teachers be the kind of 
people that their young children 
ought to be. If parents and teachers 
get along well with other people, their 
words and actions will have the effect 
of helping the children get along with 
other children: to help, to share, and 
to take turns. If young children are 
taught to understand that Jesus loves 
all children, it will help them to treat 
others as they should. 

ce. The child learns gratitude. 
Closely associated with the former 
two points is the learning of gratitude. 
Little children like to say “Please” and 
“Thank you” if they are taught to do 
so. These two words are important in 
teaching gratitude. 

Children should be taught that they 
ought to be thankful to God first 
of all. God gives them parents. He 
keeps them safe during the day and 
during the night, keeps them healthy, 
gives them food and clothing, and 
does everything for them. Jesus even 
died for them to make it possible for 
them to go to heaven. All this calls for 
a thankful heart. 

At the same time children should be 
thankful to their parents and everyone 
who does anything for them, grown- 
ups and children alike. The best foun- 
dation for a happy, well-adjusted in- 
dividual consists in being useful and 
grateful. And the earlier a child 
learns these two fundamentals, the 
better his social growth and develop- 
ment is grounded. It is self-evident 
that gratitude to God is always placed 
in the foreground. 
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2. Primary (Age 6-8) 

a. The child wants companions of 
his own age. This is not anything 
new, for even at a younger age chil- 
dren have wanted to play with other 
children. The desire for group play 
becomes very marked during this 
period. 

Group play provides an excellent 
educational opportunity. Children 
learn to accommodate themselves to 
others and to give up for others. 
Group play provides a check on self- 
ishness, because it forces co-operation 
and consideration for the wishes of 
others. 

The companionship at school and 
otherwise not only widens the child’s 
experiences, but also enlarges the 
circle of influences which play into his 
life. Christian parents particularly 
must watch that the child’s com- 
panions are of the right kind, for 
young children can be spoiled quickly 
by evil companions. 

Even under the best conditions 
quarrels will arise between children, 
and sometimes children are treated 
unfairly or spitefully by their com- 
panions. These are serious problems 
for the child. Grownups may react in 
various ways to the child’s problems. 
They may treat them as unimportant, 
which is unfair to the child, to whom 
the troubles will be real and great. 
They may blindly take the part of 
their child and scold his playmates 
or start a quarrel with their parents. 
Either of these two reactions will not 
aid the social development of the 
child. Kindness and the ability to get 
along with others will be developed 
if parents suggest that perhaps the 
playmates did not intend to be mean. 
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At all events the child should be 
taught that he is to treat others as he 
wants to be treated, that he must do 
right regardless of what others do, be- 
cause that is what God expects of him. 
Kindness, honesty, fairness, helpful- 
ness, and the use of decent language 
must be taught, or serious moral or 
emotional damage can be done to the 
child. 

b. The child enjoys group games. 
He may not always be willing to con- 
cur in the wishes of the group, but he 
wants to play simple games. 

He must learn that play is possible 
only when all participate wholeheart- 
edly and when all follow the rules. 
The child can learn in this connection 
that our relations with others must be 
governed by rules and that those who 
refuse to obey the rules lose the re- 
spect of their group. 

It is hard to learn fair play because 
of innate selfishness. It is easy to pout 
when one is the loser or to brag when 
winning. Because of the intense de- 
sire to win, there is always a tempta- 
tion to quarrel and cheat. We want 
our children to be good sports. Jesus 
was always fair, honest, kind, and 
helpful. This fact they can learn from 
the Bible stories which they love, and 
we should be sure to point it out. 
Teach them that by being fair, honest, 
kind, and helpful they will both do 
right and enjoy their games the more. 

c. The child acquires knowledge of 
people around the world. The child 
gradually learns to understand that 
the world is large and that there are 
countless people living throughout the 
world. He begins to learn that though 
people in different parts of the world 
differ in habits and customs, they have 
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the same feelings and approximately 
the same needs. 

God expects us to be concerned not 
only about the people near and dear 
to us but also about people in general. 
“Have we not all one Father? Hath 
not one God created us?” Mal. 2:10. 
We are brothers and sisters in the 
Lord, and, as we have opportunity, 
we are to do good to all men. Con- 
cern for others should therefore be 
cultivated, concern for their physical 
needs and their spiritual needs. When 
opportunities for helping people far 
away present themselves, they should 
be utilized: collections for relief, mis- 
sion collections, and, above all, prayer. 

In order that children may learn to 
take an interest in humanity in gen- 
eral, we teach about lands and people: 
how they live, what the products of 
their country are, and what kind of 
religion they have. Then we can stim- 
ulate interest in supplying some of 
their needs. Children of this age are 
often willing to share, even to the 
point of sacrifice, and we do well to 
capitalize on their willingness. 


3. Intermediate (Age 9-11) 

a. The sexes draw apart during this 
period. Children have not been 
greatly conscious of sex differences 
before this time. Now the boys want 
to be boys and the girls, girls. In the 
rough-and-ready boys’ life the girls 
are sometimes a hindrance, and the 
girls think the boys are too boisterous 
and rough. The ideals of the two 
show considerable difference. The 
specific character development of 
each sex is being laid. 

It is important for the teacher to 
know this truth, because we want 
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boys to develop into manly men, and 
girls into womanly women, not the 
other way around. A good man 
teacher is probably best for the boys 
and a good woman teacher for the 
girls, but in our schools we do not 
separate classes in that way. 

Children of this age can understand 
somewhat that their learning and be- 
havior as of the present will determine 
the kind of men or women they will 
be. The teacher should set high ideals 
in his or her own life for the children 
to imitate, and he or she should hold 
high ideals before them. 

b. Chumming is strong. The chil- 
dren begin to choose special friends. 
They may change them from time to 
time, but they still like to have a spe- 
cial friend at all times. They are un- 
happy if they do not have any. They 
confide in their chums, and if parents 
and teachers are not careful, they may 
lose the confidence of the child to his 
best chum. 

It is, as a rule, not hard to keep the 
confidence of the child if parents and 
teachers are understanding, sympa- 
thetic, and dependable. After all, par- 
ents and teachers know much more 
than even the best chum. But if par- 
ents and teachers do not show that 
they merit the child’s confidence, they 
will be sowing the seed of disaster, 
for the child will grow away from 
them gradually. We can only in- 
fluence the child whose confidence we 
have. If we do not have the child’s 
confidence, we are not able to under- 
stand his problems, much less help 
him. If the teacher is a good example 
himself, and if he holds up Jesus as 
the loving Savior and perfect Example 
for the child, it is likely that Jesus will 
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remain the best Friend of the child, 
and then the child will be safe. 

ce. The gang spirit is strong. During 
the intermediate period the boys like 
to band into gangs and the girls into 
clubs. Even in the absence of a formal 
organization the groups are often 
closely knit and exclusive. Any 
teacher will have seen some of the 
unkind manifestations of otherwise 
Christian children who heartlessly ex- 
clude this or that fellow pupil from 
their inner circle. 

Children will band together into 
organized or unorganized groups 
whether we like it or not. The solu- 
tion to the problems which this tend- 
ency brings is not to forbid or try to 
prevent the children getting together, 
but to lead them into proper channels. 
Parents can do a great deal by inviting 
their child’s group to their house, find- 
ing out their interests, and guiding 
them into wholesome directions. 
Teachers can either give guidance 
or leadership to groups or at least 
show an interest in what the children 
are doing in Boy Scout work, 4-H 
Club activities, or in their informal 
get-togethers. Usually no harm comes 
to the child from the gang spirit if 
he has wise Christian parents and an 
understanding teacher. If he has been 
taught properly up to this point, he 
will be able to understand that in all 
his behavior and activities he must 
live up to his Christian faith and 
Christian principles. 

d. Competition and rivalry are 
prominent. It is hard for a child to 
distinguish between sinful rivalry with 
its resultant jealousy and unhappiness 
and a wholesome competition. The 
line of demarcation between the two 
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is so thin that even many adults do 
not see it. Children of this age will 
compete in games. They will enjoy 
competition in their schoolwork. 

The love of the neighbor which 
God commands must often be ap- 
pealed to in this connection. Children 
can learn to compete with themselves 
instead of their fellow pupils and to 
better their own records. They can 
compete in games with others to the 
fullest extent, and yet learn to be good 
sports who rejoice in a good competi- 
tion and who congratulate the winner 
on the other side. The reason for the 
many poor sports among adults lies 
partly in the fact that they did not 
learn to be good sports in their child- 
hood games. 

e. Children often rebel against rea- 
sonable rules. They chafe under the 
restrictions which parents, teachers, 
and society in general place upon 
them. They want to be free and often 
have the mistaken notion that they 
are old enough to take care of them- 
selves. It would not be so hard to lead 
children right if adults generally re- 
spected laws and ordinances more 
fully. There is too much bad example 
everywhere. The sign in the street car 
or bus says “No smoking,” but people 
smoke, or at least take one last good 
puff while they pay their fare and 
then throw the cigarette out of the 
door, but they do show that they can 
smoke inside. The speed limit is 30 
miles an hour, but the father drives 
much faster when he thinks he can 
get away with it. And so on. 

The Fourth Commandment with 
God’s requirement of obedience to all 
in authority needs to be stressed; 
otherwise it will be hard to rear law- 
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abiding citizens. Children need to 
learn that no society can exist long 
unless people abide by certain rules. 
The welfare of the majority is gen- 
erally the basis for setting up rules and 
regulations. Responsibility toward 
others must, therefore, constantly be 
emphasized. As long as a child does 
not realize that he owes consideration 
to others, he cannot learn to abide by 
rules which are made for the general 
good. 

In this connection a word should be 
said about school discipline. All of us 
know that the discipline that counts 
is self-discipline. Even the discipline 
that is forcibly applied should have as 
its final aim the development of self- 
discipline, though it is no doubt true 
that we must sometimes forcibly re- 
strain a child for his own good and 
the good of others, regardless of 
whether any long-term benefits accrue 
from the act. All that needs to be said 
is that the discipline of the school 
should be of the kind that helps chil- 
dren grow into self-disciplined adults, 
who do right because they want to do 
right, not because they have to. The 
child should learn respect for human 
personality, learn to settle disputes 
according to God’s plan of peace and 
good will, and learn to secure and 
protect the rights of others, which are 
as real and important as his own. 


4, Early Adolescence (Age 12—15) 


The social characteristics of the 
previous period become more pro- 
nounced during the early adolescent 
period, and they require consistent, 
careful, sympathetic, and understand- 
ing attention. There is particularly 
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a great hunger for company. Several 
additional points might be made. 

a. The child has a desire for recog- 
nition. This characteristic is nothing 
new, for it has been present through- 
out life. But now it is very pro- 
nounced. Nothing hurts the child 
more than not to be accepted, to be 
an outsider as far as his group is con- 
cerned. Parents and teachers need to 
watch this point carefully. 

A child who feels left out needs the 
reassurance of the love of God. Chil- 
dren should know and be assured that 
God loves them and cares for them, 
regardless of who they are and who 
they have been. But that alone will 
not satisfy the child, for he needs 
also human recognition. Parents and 
teachers will, therefore, see that the 
child is taken into a group if at all 
possible. Sometimes it will help to 
suggest to an understanding child that 
a certain boy or girl ought to be 
drawn into a game. 

The child himself can be shown 
how to participate, for often the “left- 
out” condition arises because a child 
is timid, or he does not know how to 
participate, and so he draws back 
from participation, feeling his own in- 
feriority keenly. The teacher can give 
recognition to special efforts of the 
child and thus boost his morale. This 
will help not only in the particular in- 
stance in which praise was given, but 
it will give necessary underpinning to 
his entire social outlook. 

Children should learn that to be left 
out hurts others as much as it would 
hurt themselves, and they should be 
encouraged to put love of the neigh- 
bor into daily practice in dealing with 
their fellow pupils. That will add 
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strength of character and lay a foun- 
dation for a happy life, for one of the 
essentials of happiness is service to 
others and general concern for others, 


b. Team play is important to the 
child. Children like games that re- 
quire skill. In order to make play in- 
teresting for them, there must be 
teams and opposing parties. The child 
does not himself realize that by his 
teamwork he is preparing for adult 
life, where in most cases little is ac- 
complished except by teamwork. But 
we can expect parents and teachers 
to know it and to guide the child in 
teamwork, that maximum benefits 
may result. 

The important thing to learn is that 
a team succeeds best if all members 
work for the team and not for them- 
selves. This is training for sportman- 
ship and unselfishness. In order to 
achieve results, each member of the 
team must subordinate himself to the 
person who is the chosen leader. This 
provides training for good citizenship 
and for a responsible job later. 

It should be pointed out to children 
that teamwork is necessary every- 
where. The happy home is the one in 
which each does his duty: the father 
working to support the family; the 
mother caring for the home and chil- 
dren while the father is away, but the 
father helping to train the children 
when he is home; the children obey- 
ing father and mother and helping 
both them and their brothers and sis- 
ters wherever they can; all being care- 
ful about spending money or about 
doing or saying things that hurt. From 
this example they can learn to un- 
derstand that business, church life, 
politics, and every other activity de- 
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mands that people work together for 
the welfare and happiness of all. 
Moses appointed associate judges to 
help him in his work of judging Israel, 


the disciples of Jesus engaged in - 


teamwork in bringing the Gospel to 
the nations, as we must do today. 
Children can understand and profit 
from these and other Scriptural ex- 
amples. 

c. The sexes draw closer together. 
During the latter part of early adoles- 
cence, the sexes, which have drawn 
apart during the previous period, 
draw closer together again. They be- 
gin to like each other in a different 
way than in their early childhood. 
Boys like girls in general, and vice 
versa, and often they are attracted to 
one or the other of the opposite sex 
in a very special way. The boys begin 
to dress up, and the girls try to make 
a good impression on the boys. This 
change is a part of God’s plan. Par- 
ents should encourage respect of boys 
and girls for each other and permit 
their association especially in groups. 
Too much dating at this age is not 
good. 

Children should constantly be 
shown that real beauty is not in out- 
ward appearances, but in moral char- 
acter. Trust in God, cleanness in 
words and deeds, fair-mindedness, re- 
liability, sympathy, and courage are 
the adornments that they should learn 
to seek. A lovely character can be 
motivated through the love of Christ, 
and therefore the teaching about God 
and the Savior should be strongly 
motivated with the Gospel, without 
neglecting the Law. 

It will help to point out beauty in 
nature and in all things that God has 
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made. While love of beauty alone is 
not necessarily a moral accomplish- 
ment, it is true that the child who has 
a sense of beauty, and who knows that 
all real beauty comes from God, has 
developed a characteristic which can 
help him in his struggle against the 
ugliness of sin. Therefore the stress 
will be largely and often on spiritual 
beauty, not so much on the physical 
and external. Emphasis on physical 
beauty easily leads to lust and sin, 
while emphasis on the spiritual leads 
to an appreciation of God and His 
works and will. The latter also pro- 
vides a real foundation for a happy 


home and family. 


d. The child has a desire to live 
purposefully. This desire may not al- 
ways be evident, nor may it always be 
articulated in a way to impress adults, 
but it is there. 

Love of God and love of man are 
necessary for a purposeful life that 
will stand in the sight of God. It will 
be easy in our religious instruction to 
show that God loved us first, that we 
are to love Him and our fellow man, 
and that we are to serve both. Oppor- 
tunities for such service should be 
shown: a Christian life, prayer, hear- 
ing and reading God’s Word, helping 
the needy, preparing for an honest oc- 
cupation, and others. Opportunities 
for immediate service should be pro- 
vided: support of missions, helping 
the needy, obedience at home and in 
school, helpfulness wherever an op- 
portunity presents itself. Dedication 
to God in one’s vocation and in every- 
thing should be stressed. This aim 
includes also a sense of fellowship 
with the Church, especially the con- 
gregation to which the child belongs. 
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C. IN CONCLUSION 

The child, when born, seems quite 
unconscious of the fact that he is a so- 
cial creature. He pays little attention 
to anything. Soon he smiles, turns his 
head when he hears talking, and gives 
every evidence that he is aware of his 
surroundings. Many studies have been 
made of children’s social behavior and 
development, and their progress as so- 
cial beings can be determined on the 
basis of the knowledge that has been 
accumulated. 

The young child is extremely self- 
centered; later his interests center in 
groups of his own age; still later deep 
personal friendships are born for 
members of the same sex; and finally 
love for a member of opposite sex 
usually results in marriage and the 
rearing of a family. The Christian 
parent and teacher are concerned 
about helping the child grow from 
a self-centered human being into a 
useful servant of God and man. 

If man had not lost the image of 
God, every child would automatically 
develop into a perfect man or woman 
socially, according to God’s plan and 
purpose. Perfection now is only a 
beautiful dream while life on earth 
lasts, and even the best Christian can 
become only relatively pleasant and 
smooth in his social contacts. He 
easily and often sins, and his only 
hope is in the love of a forgiving God. 
Yet everyone can learn to make social 
contacts more smooth and pleasant. 

The guidance of social development 
and growth is part of a Christian edu- 
cation and training, as is guidance of 
spiritual, mental, and physical de- 
velopment. Man is one being, and 
there is interplay in all his character- 
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istics, and all of them stand in some 
relation to God and His purpose for 
man. 

The development in no two children 
is exactly alike nor at the same rate; 
therefore the descriptions of the vari- 
ous age groups can represent only 
averages of so-called normal behavior. 
At all stages the child is troubled by 
temptation and sin, but he usually 
comes safely through all stages if 
a sound Christian training — wisely, 
sympathetically, and earnestly given 
—lends proper support to the grow- 
ing-up process. 

It is a sad fact that not even all 
Christians are socially well prepared, 
well balanced, or grown up. This 
maladjustment accounts for much of 
the trouble in homes, in churches, and 
in other social relationships and it 
should emphasize the need for proper 
training. 

People react in various ways so- 
cially. Some are socially blind, that is, 
they are indifferent, to the presence of 
others. Some are socially dependent, 
that is, they are deeply impressed by 
the presence of others, and their ac- 
tions are largely what they think 
others expect of them. Some are so- 
cially independent in being fully 
aware of others, but being neither 
overawed nor inhibited by them. The 
socially independent person is the 
best balanced personality if he is se- 
curely anchored in God’s Word and 
will. He will know what is right and 
wrong and act accordingly, and he 
will be kind, helpful, useful, and pos- 
sess the other social characteristics 
which we expect a Christian to have. 

In their group contacts people will 
be leaders or followers. We need both 
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kinds, and all things being equal, we 
would expect the leaders to be the 
ones who because of their intelligence 
and training are prepared for special 
tasks of leadership. Some will serve 
as protectors of others, and these are 
generally the leaders. Some will de- 
vote themselves to a person or group 
who seem to be best able to represent 
their interests and to supply their 
needs. These are generally the fol- 
lowers. There is need for both leaders 
and followers. Our Christian train- 
ing should seek to develop respon- 
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sible leaders and intelligent followers. 
Blindness in either group will lead to 
social disaster. 

All people should act their age so- 
cially, and all should learn to apply 
judgment to their social behavior. 
Above all, all should be so grounded 
in the Word of God that it becomes 
an unfailing guide of faith and life to 
them. It is our duty as teachers to 
work toward this end to the best of 
our ability. We contribute to the 
building of a better social order as we 
succeed in our task. 


ScHooL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 


25 Years OLD AND OVER FOR THE UNITED STATEs: 1950 


Years of School Completed 


All Classes 
Region Total Male Female White Nonwhite 
Continental United States ____ 9.3 9.0 9.6 9.7 6.9 
Northeast _ Rpaeee Ree he 9.6 9.5 9.7 9.7 8.4 
North <Gentrall 222 ee 9.4 9.0 9:9 9.5 8.4 
South == ne oe he 8.6 8.4 8.7 9.0 5.8 
West oe Pees ee oe ee 11.3 10.8 11.8 11.4 8.7 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
1950 United States Census of Population, P-Bl. 


Ir Witt Heir. — To be a success 


repress the undesirable. 


in life: 


Be yourself. Analyze your personality; cultivate the desirable — 


Be alert. Look for opportunities to express yourself. 
Be positive. Determine your goal and the route to it. 


a worker. Work your brain more than your body. 


— Be systematic. Hold to your course. 
— Be 
— Be a student. Know your 


job. 


fair. Treat the other man as you would be treated. 
temperate. Avoid excess in anything. 
confident. Have the faith that cannot be weakened. 


Everett W. Lorp, Boston University 


OsjectivEs or Epucation. — The individual self, nature, society, and God 
— these four, and in particular the adjustment which the individual must make, 


constitute the objectives of education. 


A full understanding of the magnitude 


of the task reveals the need of continuing education throughout the whole 
period of life. — Commission on Curriculum for Secondary Schools — Sixth 


Yearbook — Dept. of Supt., N. E. A. 


The Child in Church on Christmas Eve 


An Analysis of Current Practices 
FREDERICK NOHL 


INTRODUCTION 


Christmas is a warm season whether 
in a sun-drenched African mission 
or a snow-covered Minnesota village. 
The remembrance of the Child’s birth 
kindles latent embers into glowing 
coals. For many this may be but 
a flash fire; for God’s people the heat 
will fuse more closely Redeemer and 
redeemed. 

A Da Vinci’s Madonna and Child 
reflects common knowledge. The 
warmth of Christmas has an especial 
meaning for children. The Giver’s 
great gift is a Child; what is more 
natural than that the child view with 
awe his holy prototype? What is 
more natural than that he kneel with 
the shepherds, join their song of 
praise, assist them in the spread of 
the news? 

Christian tradition has for centuries 
found children and the Nativity in- 
separable. The question “Little chil- 
dren, can you tell?” is an essential 
ingredient also of our Lutheran heri- 
tage. Both at home and in church, in 
private and in public, the child directs 
eyes toward the Child. 

Specific methods of utilizing the 
joyful hearts of children at Christmas 
time are probably as many as there 
are churches and schools. Custom- 
made and commercially published 
outlines are available in great quan- 
tity. The busy pastor, teacher, or 
Sunday school superintendent of to- 
day has much from which to select. 

Unfortunately, the all too common 
dependence on the “eenie, meenie, 
meinie, moe” approach has definite 
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weaknesses. To examine a children’s 
Christmas service with the questions: 
“Is it Scripturally sound? Will it give 
all a chance to participate? Are the 
hymns adequate and appropriate? 
Can it be prepared with relative 
ease?” is wise, but not enough. “Are 
children helped to worship their 
Savior? Will adults be led to join the 
young in vital adoration? Is there 
a dynamic message for all to carry 
through life into eternity?” seem 
equally important queries. 

This analysis proposes to accom- 
plish three objectives: (1) to review 
the two basic types of children’s 
Christmas + presentations — the pro- 
gram and the worship service; (2) to 
present a sketch of current practices; 
and (8) to offer suggestions for the 
more complete fulfillment of poten- 
tialities. 

1. THE CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
AND THE CHRISTMAS SERVICE 
Scripture aside, this is not a world 

of blacks and whites. We live relative 
lives. So, too, in regard to the matter 
under consideration. The distinction 
between the “program” and the “wor- 
ship service” is seldom clear-cut. 
Many presentations may contain ele- 
ments of both. Yet there is a basic 
difference, elusive though it may ap- 
pear in practice. 


1 The time at which these church gath- 
erings occur may vary from church to 
church. It appears that most are held on 
Christmas Eve, though some may be on a 
previous Sunday or on Christmas Day itself. 
While this paper refers specifically to Christ- 
mas Eve, it includes all. We are concerned 
with type, not time. 
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The essential nature of a program 
is that the acts of one individual or 
group entertain, uplift, or edify an- 
other. Participation is primarily ac- 
tive on the part of the former, mainly 
passive for the latter. A Christmas 
program finds the children facing the 
congregation much of the time. Their 
hymns and prayers tend less to flow 
to the Throne than to the human 
adults. Readings and recitations are 
designed more to reach the visitors 
than the assembled children. Adults 
tend strongly to pay more attention 
to the performer than to his message. 
“In a program the child’s personality 
is prominent, the recitations are often 
trite and childish, and there is a temp- 
tation to show off.” ? 

A worship service, on the other 
hand, allows every sinner, child and 
adult, to plead humbly for an assured 
forgiveness, to adore and honor his 
God. Through the written or spoken 
Word, God also freely speaks to His 
believers. All can go away enlight- 
ened, dedicated, possessing inner 
peace and a burning desire for holy 
living. The worshiper directs his 
gaze toward the symbolic presence 
of God, the altar. All worship ele- 
ments of the service flow directly to 
God. Scriptural and other readings 
and recitations are for mutual edi- 
fication — from God through child to 
child and adult. As an oracle of the 
Lord, a speaker will here stand in the 
chancel, directing his view toward 
the hearers. Historical form is up- 


2 Emmanuel, A Children’s Christmas 
Service (St. Louis: Concordia, 1952). 

3 Theo. G. Stelzer, “Worship,” Lutheran 
Education, LXXXVII (March, 1952), pp. 
844—47, 
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held, at least in skeleton, by observing 
appropriate orders of service, usually 
Vespers. 


A service differs from a program in 
that the individual remains in the 
background while the ee of the 
Word is brought out into relief. The 
children become the heralds of the 
Gospel message. In recitation and 
song they tell of man’s fallen condition 
and of God’s gracious fulfillment of 
His promise in sending His only Son 
to redeem mankind from sin and 
death. To maintain the liturgical 
character of the Christmas Eve serv- 
ice, it is customary to keep the service 
within the framework of the Order of 


Vespers.* 


2. CURRENT CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS 

Component parts of children’s 
church activities at Christmas are 
varied. The following is a partial list 
of such, not all of which may neces- 
sarily be used at any one time or to 
the same degree: 


1. Decorative or symbolic effects: 
candles, manger scenes, evergreen 
trees, and/or boughs; 

2. Hymns and carols: by children 
alone, adults only, or both; may 
be sung in unison or in parts; 

3. Recitations: by individuals — or 
groups, utilizing Bible or Bible- 
related materials; 

4, Pageantry and Tableaux: usually 
a narrator presents the thread of 
the story while costumed figures 
portray key scenes; 

5. Sermon: usually by pastor, though 
in some cases by children; 

6. Films, filmstrips, and slides: a re- 
cent innovation, in which the pic- 
tures on the screen carry through 
the familiar story. 


These and other elements are in 
themselves inert. Only when grouped 
into a unified whole and executed 


4 Emmanuel. 
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according to plans motivated by a 
definite emphasis and spirit, do they 
take on life. It is here that we find 
the distinctive “program” note in so 
many of the available published and 
personally devised orders of “service” 
and their actual execution.® 


8. LET US WORSHIP THE KING 


In order to offer our children and 
congregations a chance for true 
Christmas worship, we must first ex- 
amine our past and present thinking. 
Why are we offering so many “pro- 
grams,” either purposely or unwit- 
tingly? 

Tradition is certainly one element 
in the whole picture. Having been 
trained in the “exercise” pattern, util- 
izing it season after season in our 
professional work, we tend to resist 
change. Then, too, there is the in- 
clination to regard the Christmas Eve 
service as an opportunity to show 
the parents of our pupils the latter's 
talents — and our ability to harness 
them. Parents, especially the many 
who do not appreciate the significance 
nor method of true worship, are satis- 
fied with the present arrangements, 
eagerly awaiting the moment when 
their child—in his new suit — says 
his “piece.° 


5 It should be noted at this point that 
merely printing “A Children’s Christmas 
Service” on the cover of a guidebook in no 
way automatically produces a true worship 
service on the inside pages. This fact ap- 
pears to be obvious. Yet some have appar- 
ently accepted such a title at face value, 
resulting in the production of a program 
unawares. 

6 “Why can’t the children face us when 
they sing their song? That’s why we come 
to Christmas Eve services — to see our boys 
and girls perform.” This comment, made by 
a mother to the writer during a rehearsal, 
is indicative of the attitudes of all too many. 
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These attitudes are readily under- 
standable; to follow the lines of least 
resistance is a very human trait. But, 
granted the values inherent in our 
traditional presentations, is there not 
a higher ideal? Should we not pro- 
vide a setting wherein our children 
and congregations may worship also 
on Christmas Eve? Yet, change is 
difficult. What can one do? 

Answers to this question will vary 
with the local situation. General 
principles, however, may be stated in 
the hope that they may provide some 
measure of guidance. 

A prime requisite is personal, pro- 
fessional re-examination of existing 
attitudes. Not all who read this ar- 
ticle will be convinced of the higher 
merits of the worship service over the 
Christmas program. Not all will even 
agree that there is a noteworthy dif- 
ference. All that is asked is a study 
of the arguments advanced, a review 
of individual current practices, a 
critical examination of new press 
releases; and this with a view to 
discovering new methods enabling 
children to lead themselves and their 
elders into a closer relationship with 
their Lord on the day of His birth.’ 

If one is convinced of the merits of 
true worship, the next question which 


7 Considering the hours spent by our 
church agencies in preparing for the Christ- 
mas service, the fact that such an event is 
observed in nearly all of our churches, and 
the importance attached to the service by 
children, parents, and church workers, a re- 
search project by qualified personnel would 
appear to merit serious consideration. Thor- 
ough historical analysis, study of liturgical 
aspects, scientific survey of present proce- 
dures, and preparation of sample orders of 
service would be some vital elements such 
a project could profitably cover. 
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arises is how to develop proper atti- 
tudes among children and adults. 
From the earliest possible age the 
child will have to be trained in the 
fundamentals of worship, both in 
theory and in practice. He must be 
led to understand that when he takes 
a leading role in the Christmas Eve 
service — or. any service, for that 
matter —he is not entertaining any- 
one, but rather helping others, young 
and old, to worship the newborn 
Savior. Our indicating to him the 
symbolic importance of the altar and 
our pointing out the fact that his 
prayers and songs are not said for, 
but with, his parents and fellows and 
that the message he is helping spread 
is of utmost importance both person- 
ally and for others — these are factors 
which must be brought to his at- 
tention.® 


Parental attitudes are more difficult 
to overcome. A first step could pos- 
sibly be free and open discussion in 
P. T. A. groups, among Sunday school 
faculties, and even in the voters’ as- 
semblies. This discussion should be 
planned to show clearly the relative 


8 For the past several years the writer 
has observed the unifying effect of children 
appearing in like dress—light blouses or 
shirts and dark skirts or trousers. This prac- 
tice avoids the contrast of clothing so de- 
pendent upon family finances which often 
results in pride or jealousy, and at the same 
time it produces a common devotional bond. 
Again, choral readings by various-sized 
groups, in preference to individual recita- 
tions, definitely engenders this same spirit, 
likewise overcoming the problem of voices 
not being heard when directed away from 
the congregation. Difficulties posed by scat- 
tered individual recitations and prayers 
focused on the altar can usually be solved 
by judicious placement of microphones. 
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merits of program and service as well 
as the essential differences between 
the two. Introducing a few changes 
a year into observances and explain- 
ing such in the service bulletin in 
order to give people an opportunity 
to see with understanding the benefits 
would appear wiser than changing too 
much at one time. Common sense, 
good public relations policies, and 
patience will produce, in time, new 
and needed patterns of thought. 


CONCLUSION 


To the Christian the Mass of Christ 
(Christmas) is an opportunity for 
penitent confession of sins and joyful 
profession of faith in the Love of God 
made Visible. It is a day of renewed 
hope and courage, a day of rededica- 
tion and realization of the obligation 
and desire to share our treasure with 
others.1° 


Our sinful, human flesh rebels 
against this obligation. Satan employs 
the thunder of commercial Yuletide, 
the tinsel of an empty, oft-repeated 
“Merry Christmas,” to drive our 
minds and hearts from the central 
significance of the day. The Christian 
educator will therefore do all he can 
to bring home to children of God the 
real purpose of the Word made man. 
To this end the carefully planned, 
properly motivated Christmas wor- 


® Actually the achievement of a worship 
service may require relatively few signifi- 
cant alterations in many cases. As already 
stated, the difference is primarily one of 
approach and spirit. 


10 Theo. G. Stelzer, “Yuletide and You,” 


Lutheran Education, LXXXIV (December, 
1948), p. 198. 
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ship service can be a powerful 
medium. 

The Christmas program has its 
place, purpose, and value. But it 
belongs on a stage. The Christmas 
worship service, where we worship 
with the child, and not he for us, 
belongs in God’s house. 


Christmas is a time for the entire 
church family to come together in 
order to hear once again the Christmas 
story, to bow prayerfully in adoration 
of the Christ Child, and to sing God’s 
praises for His gift of love. The 
Christmas service ought to be a spir- 
itual experience for all present, adults 
as well as children, not a “program,” 
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or “exercise,” or entertainment “put 

on” by the children.4 

The poet invites our children to 

Kneel down, and adore Him with 
shepherds today, 

Lift up little hands now and praise 
Him as they. 

Rejoice that a Savior from sin you 
can boast, 

And join in the song of the heavenly 
host. 


Does Christmas Eve in your church 
find them accepting the invitation? 


11 Allan Hart Jahsmann, Wonders of 
Christmas (St. Louis: C. P. H., 1952), p. 2. 
An order of Christmas Vespers for children 
and adults. 


Items OF INTEREST 


Flood records of the Nile have been kept every year for 50 centuries. 
Damascus is the oldest city in the world still inhabited. 

Over half the Esk’mos in the world have never seen a snow house. 
Alaska has only about one person for every eight square miles of area. 
In all races of mankind more boys than girls are born. 

In U.S. publishing history, cook books are second only to the Bible in 


numbers printed. 


The percentage of insanity is greater among the unmarried than among 


the married. 


Approximately 55,000 thunderstorms occur on earth each day. 
Wine contains all of the 13 mineral elements needed to maintain human 


life. 


Gold is almost invariably found associated with silver. 
A study of their language shows conclusively that gypsies originally came 


from India. 


The Sahara equals in extent all of Europe except Scandinavia. 
The pig was used as a scavenger before it was used as food. 
The potential water power in Africa is nearly equal to that of any other 


three continents combined. 


The Un'ted States was the first nation in the world to plan a capital exclu- 


sively for its seat of government. 


There are between 300 and 400 known active volcanoes in the world. 
Tibet is the highest country in the world, averaging 16,000 feet above sea 


level. 


Corn is the most important crop in the United States. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


LANGUAGE STupy, — It seems inevitable that, for some years to cume, Hindu 
children will have to study at least four languages in the school. They are the 
regional language, which is the mother tongue of the great majority of them, 
then Hindi, English, and Sanskrit or any other ancient language. — A Hindu 


educator. 


Christmas Activities for Primary Children 


VELMA SCHMIDT AND Mary KLOEPFER 


Christmas! A word which fills the 
hearts of children with joy! Chris- 
tian children associate Christmas with 
Christ. Their activities in observing 
this season are Christ-centered. Lu- 
theran schools keep Christ in Christ- 
mas. 

Primary children are much im- 
pressed by the holiday decorations 
and interested in the activities in 
which they participate. Christmas ac- 
tivities provide opportunities for crea- 
tive work. The teacher who is not too 
exacting will get more creative work 
from her pupils than the teacher who 
wants everything to look perfect. The 
teacher must guide carefully the ac- 
tivities and the selection of materials 
in order to keep the true spirit of 
Christmas. 

Adequate and early planning by 
teacher and pupils will result in pro- 
longed interest on the part of the chil- 
dren. Preparations for Christmas are 
centered in the children’s Christmas 
service, and the theme for room ac- 
tivities may be taken from it. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


1. The Christmas story may be 
illustrated by a frieze on a long strip 
of heavy wrapping paper. Use crayon, 
tempera paint, or colored chalk. The 
first scene could be of Mary and Jo- 
seph on their way to Bethlehem. This 
could be followed by the manger, 
shepherds, and Wise Men scenes. En- 
courage the children to add details — 
angels, palm trees, sheep, stars, etc. 


2. The Christmas story can also be 


prepared by committees contributing 
to the total exhibit. The figures of 
Mary, Joseph, manger, etc., can be 
modeled from hardening clay and 
painted. A créche can be made of cor- 
rugated cardboard or a cardboard 
box. If given an opportunity, children 
will contribute many ideas to com- 
plete such a scene. 

3. Paper cutting is an excellent 
medium for small children if it is used 
wisely. Various scenes may be cut. 
One example may be the Epiphany 
scene. The children draw camels on 
yellow paper with pencil. Then they 
put a sheet of darker paper under- 
neath the sheet of yellow paper and 
cut double so that they have two 
camels of exactly the same size. They 
paste the camels on a background 
The yellow camel is placed under- 
neath the black one, but it is moved 
up and to the side slightly so as to 
represent light. Children are de- 
lighted with the dramatic quality. 

4. A 3-D effect for a bulletin board 
scene may be developed by pupils 
and teacher. These few suggestions 
may help you to begin a scene. Organ 
pipes and candles can be made from 
rolled wrapping paper. They are 
painted. Choir children can be placed 
in front of the organ pipes. Trees can 
be cut as cones and creased into 
thirds. Only the edges are fastened 
to the bulletin board. Tabs are fas- 
tened to the backs of churches so that 
they extend from the background. 

5. A bell within a wreath, cut from 
red or green construction paper, is 
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a simple room decoration which can 
be made by smaller children. (Fig. I.) 


Figure I 


6. A stand-up Christmas tree is 
made by cutting three trees out of 
green construction paper. Children 
may cut their own tree pattern from 
a newspaper. With a sewing machine 
stitch the three trees through the cen- 
ter. Fold apart to stand. To a large 
extent children should use their own 
ideas in decorating their trees. Guide 
them in using Christian symbols. 
Stars, candles, bells, scraps of colored 
paper, and discarded Christmas cards 
may be used for tree decorations. 

7. Cut trees from plastic foam. 
Paint. Decorate with small designs 
and snowflakes cut from lace paper 
doilies. 

CHRISTMAS TREE DECORATIONS 


1. An attractive tree decoration or 
gift tag may be made by cutting a de- 
sign from an old Christmas card with 
pinking shears. From paper of a dif- 
ferent color, cut a piece the same 
shape, %-inch larger, for backing. Cut 
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a third piece the same shape, %-inch 
larger than the backing. Fasten the 
three pieces together with paste, and 
tie them with ribbon. 


2. Nuts and pods may be given a 
coat of flour and water paste which 
has been colored with tempera. Tie 
strings to them before dipping them 
into the paste mixture, and suspend 
from a line to dry. Sprinkle a little 
powdered aluminum or gold paint on 
the decorations while they are still 
wet. 


3. Try modeling balls, stars, and 
other small shapes from the following 
mixture: 2 parts sifted sawdust and 
1 part flour, moistened with hot water 
and glue. Strings or wires for hanging 
the ornaments should be put into 
them when they are being modeled. 
After they are dry, they may be 
painted. 

4. Small angels, colored or dec- 
orated with artificial snow, make at- 
tractive Christmas tree decorations. 
(Fig. IL.) 


Figure II 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
1. “Pottery” gifts can be made from 
discarded plastic phonograph records. 
The records may be heated in an oven 
or dipped into a pan of hot water until 
the record is pliable. Flute or roll the 
edges. Soft plastic is easily cut for 
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fancy edges. Fill the center with 
plastic wood. Let dry. Enamel. Gay 
designs may be painted on the “pot- 
tery” or appropriate pictures pasted 
in the center. Attractive fruit dishes 
or trays are made in this way. 

2. Children trace their own designs 
on cork mats. Paint the design with 
tempera. Dry. Cover entire surface 
with clear varnish. Use as pads for 
hot dishes. (Fig. III.) 


Figure III 


8. A favorite gift is a child's hand 
print in plaster of Paris. Add plaster 
of Paris to water to make a creamy 
mixture. Pour into a greased tin. 
When the plaster begins to harden, 
have the child press his hand into it. 
Also make a hole in the top with a 
pencil or a small round object. When 
the plaster is dry, remove from tin. 
The “hand” may be painted. Pull a 
ribbon through the hole, tie in a bow. 
The ribbon is decorative and also 
serves as a hanger. 

4. Wall plaques can be made from 
plaster of Paris. Small aluminum pie 
tins (available at variety stores) make 
fine, inexpensive molds. When the 
plaster is dry, remove from mold. 
With rubber cement glue a picture 
cut from a discarded Christmas card 
or a Bible verse on the front side. 
A colorful organdy ruffled edging can 
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be glued around the back edge. Use 
a gummed hanger, or insert a paper 
clip when the plaster begins to 
harden. 

5. A doily, scarf, or napkin may be 
made from unbleached muslin. Draw 
a design on the cloth with crayon. 
Strong color should be applied for 
effective results. With the design 
right side up, the muslin should be 
covered with brown wrapping paper 
and pressed with an iron to set the 
design and remove any wrinkles. The 
edge may be fringed or cut with a 
pinking shears. (Fig. IV.) 


Figure IV 


6. Supply the child with a piece of 
construction paper, a picture (one of 
the Madonna prints may be used), 
a small calendar, crayons, and a 
gummed hanger. Guide the child in 
arranging the calendar and picture on 
the paper. A simple border of crayon 
coloring or colored yarn pasted on the 
background, and the hanger pasted on 
the back, will complete this activity. 

7. A pencil holder may be made 
from a block of clay which has been 
painted and decorated, in which holes 
for the pencils have been made. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
1. A silver Christmas tree decorates 
a red folder with a scalloped edge. 
(Fig. V.) 
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Figure V 


2. Paint a background of stripes or 
an original design on folded white 
paper. Paint a greeting across the 
background. Paste on colored glossy 
paper. The child’s personal message 
is written inside the white paper. 
(Fig. VI.) 

8. Make a large Christmas card by 
cutting two bells, stars, trees, or any 
familiar Christmas design from con- 
struction paper. Place two white 
sheets of paper, cut in the same de- 
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Figure VI 
sign, between the colored sheets. 
Staple or tie together. Children sign 
their names on the white sheets. 
Shortly before Christmas vacation the 
children pay a surprise visit to the 
pastor, principal, or other teachers 
and carol at their doors. Present the 
Christmas cards. 

The children will develop an atti- 
tude of serving others by giving some 
of their work to shut-ins of the con- 
gregation, to orphans, or to children in 
the hospital. Our constant aim is to 
glorify our Savior. 


Day ScHoots UNDER Protestant Auspices. — A 1952 study of day schools 
under Protestant auspices was made by Inez Cavert for Information Service and 


includes the following information: 


No. of Schools Enroliment 


Seventh-Day Adventist —  __________ 919 29,724 
Baptists (ef a 15 1,364 
Lutherans: 
Joint Synod of Wisconsin ____-_________ 188 16,260 
Missouri SVNOG. 2.2 8.5 1,164 95,474 
Othereutherans: 0 ee ae 58 6,133 
IN en MOM LeS gee cee eet ee eee ee 57 8,463 
Other Presbyterian, U.S, —_____— 125 peas 
Provestant Episcopal: so 100 ——= 
TRE LOTINE Cl eee weee ey ere Pe Ne 156 26,651 
(Qid iVeh en Mea Ses Oe ate IRI Se Se 122 7,328 
OCC eee See eee 2,904 187,292 


Parish Education 


Christmas Crafts for Upper Grades 


HILDEGARDE WEIsS 


What an opportunity the Christmas 
season offers to deepen the meaning 
of the message of salvation in the 
hearts of the children and to spread 
the wonderful Christmas Story! Eager 
hands and happy hearts can make 
many things to depict the Nativity 
and to illustrate symbols of the sea- 
son. You may wish to direct the 
enthusiasm and energies of your chil- 
dren into some of these projects to 
experience a more colorful and happy 
Christmas. 

First of all, have the pupils make 
a decorative Christmas Scripture Roll. 
Paste sheets of paper together, or use 
white shelf paper. Print or write the 
Christmas Story according to St. Luke 
in columns, from left to right, allow- 
ing wide margins along the side 
edges. Decorate the scroll with a few 
colored stars in between columns or 
on the top or bottom margin. Insert 
two round sticks of equal length into 
plastic foam balls. Attach the paper 
sheet to the sticks with bright colored 
ribbon, and then roll each side to the 
center of the sheet. With small 
straightpins and colored stars deco- 
rate the balls. Sequins or glossy paper 
bits may also be used for decoration. 
See Illustration 1. Tell the children 
to put the scroll under their Christmas 
tree at home and to show it to their 
visiting friends and relatives during 
the Christmas season. 

A Panorama Christmas Scene in 
8-D will make another fine decoration 
for the pupil to put under the Christ- 
mas tree at home. See Illustration 2 


Illustration 1 
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SHEPHERD SCENE 


Angel cut from white or silver paper. 

Sheep covered with thin layer of cotton. 

Shepherd’s staff made of wire covered with 
brown crepe paper strip. 

Gummed stars in sky. 


Wisrt MEN SCENE 
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Nativiry SCENE 


Cut Baby Jesus from white paper. 

Use straw or excelsior in crib. 

Small twigs used for inn supports, and strip 
of brown tape for crosspiece. 

Staff made of wire and covered with strip 
of brown crepe paper. 

Cover sheep with thin layer of cotton. 

Put more animals in barn if desired. 


Sample of cut-out 
with tabs for 
attaching to scene 


for several suggested scenes. Use two 
sides of a box and cover with con- 
struction paper in appropriate colors. 
Heavy construction paper could also 
be used, folding it so that there is 6” 
for background and 3” for ground 
space. Cut out the figures, animals, 
and other objects from heavy con- 
struction paper, allowing tabs on the 
bottom sides. These tabs can be 
folded back for pasting on to the 
base. Since the dioramas depict night 
scenes, the faces of the characters 
need not be detailed. In some scenes 
different materials could be used for 
effect, as indicated. A small 3” flash- 
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light could be placed in the scene, as 
behind the 3-sided manger, for an 
interesting effect. 

The making of Christmas Greeting 
Cards is an activity which will afford 
an opportunity for the children to use 
their creative ability. Have the chil- 
dren make “giant-sized” cards — using 
8%” X11” colored construction paper 
for the covers and plain white paper 
inside, or, if preferred, make them 
half this size. Each class member 
could make a card. Then have every 
pupil in the class sign it to send to 
friends of theirs who are at times 
forgotten at Christmas —the pastor, 
other teachers in the school, church 
secretary, sexton, school nurse, sick 
classmates, invalid parishioners, school 
lunch servers, milkman, mailman, 
school bus driver, police department, 
fire department, village mayor, com- 
munity newspaper editor, etc. In a 
one- or two-room school, all the chil- 
dren could sign the greeting. Tell the 
children to depict a Christmas scene 
or Christmas symbol on the cover and 
to select a Bible text for the message 
to be printed inside. The cover design 
could be crayoned, water colored, or 
appliquéd with other materials such 
as cloth, metallic paper, etc. See 
Illustration 8. 

A Christmas Candle Centerpiece in 
the schoolroom will add to the chil- 
dren’s happiness. The centerpiece 
could be placed in the front part of 
the classroom on a table or desk and 
lit during the singing of Christmas 
carols and the telling of the Christmas 
Story. This project could be carried 
out by a “committee” under the 
teacher's direct supervision. Perhaps 
several “committees” could be ap- 
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Illustration 3 


pointed so that several candles could 
be made for each classroom in the 
school. Leftover odds and ends of 
old candles (bits of crayons could 
also be used) are melted in a cooking 
pan over a low fire. As a mold use 
a round cereal or salt box or empty 
milk containers. Tie a string or piece 
of wick to a pencil or stick and drop 
the string through the center of the 
mold to make the wick. Fill the mold 
with melted wax and allow to cool. 
Remove the mold by carefully peeling 
it off. With the blade of an open 
scissors carve letters of a text, such 
as “I am the Light of the World” or 
“Jesus Saves” near the base. Fill in 
each letter with dark red nail polish 
and wipe off excess with facial tissues 
immediately after completing a letter. 
A row or two of sequins could be 
stuck around the text. Place the 
candle on a saucer or plate. Place 
spruce branches around the candle, 
and add clusters of Christmas orna- 
ments, if desired. See Illustration 4. 


3-D Christmas Decorations are easy 
to make in large form for hanging in 
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Illustration 4 


Illustration 5-B 
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the classroom windows, or in minia- 
ture form for the Christmas tree. 
Stars, bells, candles, and crosses are 
suggested objects. First make a pat- 
tern. For the bell, candle, and cross, 
fold a sheet, draw half of the object, 
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cut, and then unfold for the com- 
pleted pattern. Using the pattern, cut 
two of the same object from construc- 
tion paper. On one cut a slit in the 
center from the bottom, and on the 
other cut it from the top. Insert 
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together and pull a cord through the 
top. Cut off the clapper on the bell 
piece with the bottom slit. The other 
bell piece has a clapper. See Illus- 
tration 5. Directions for cutting a star 
pattern are shown in Illustration 5-B. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ It is said that President Eisenhower’s favorite reading is the Western novel. 
It must be a pleasant relief for him to be able to tell the good guys from 


the bad guys. 


@ Vandalism is on the increase. It is a form of sinful juvenile diversion and 
entertainment cultivated primarily by city slums. One of the greatest deterrents 
to error is to be diligently occupied with wholesome projects. 


@ Most potential enemies of the Reformation have greeted the Martin Luther 
film with silence. It is a hazardous occupation to cope with the truth. 


2 66 


@ Quoting “Senator Soaper”: 


Thanks to the wonder of modern appliances, 


children no longer have to chop wood, haul water or do the dishes. Also it gives 
their mothers more leisure time to spend with them in juvenile court.” The 
“Senator” probably should have added that the mothers should be sure that 
grandma is available for baby sitting. And she usually is. But grandma should 
be cautioned not to inhibit the child. There must be plenty of opportunity 


for self-expression. 


@ We cannot help but applaud and reproduce a statement made by Sydney 
J. Harris in the Chicago Daily News on Dick Haymes, the current husband of 


Rita Hayworth. Here it is: 


“Here is a man of modest singing talent, whose fame and income expanded 
enormously because the government threatened to deport him and because of 
a much-publicized romance with a movie star while he was still married to 


another woman. 


“Does this seem remote from the problem of juvenile delinquency? I think 


it has a close psychological connection. 


“Young people sense acutely that their elders are hypocrites, that we preach 
spiritual values but adulate the person who ‘gets there,’ no matter how. 

“When the heroes of a nation are no longer persons of probity and genuine 
achievement, but self-seeking exhibitionists; when notoriety takes the place 
of distinction; when rewards are so disproportionate to merit — is it any wonder 
that youngsters develop contempt for our canting phrases about ‘virtue’ and 


‘social responsibility’? 


“Children need models more than they need moralizing. It may be time 
to ask ourselves what sort of models we have erected to lead them on the path 
to decency and respect for the good life.” 


®@ The following is extracted from a letter which appeared in the Chicago 


Sun-Times: 


“I believe most men go to college to avoid hard work. Then they gripe 
because a truck driver, or a man who works on construction, earns more money 
than they do. I get a little tired hearing about the problems of college grad- 
uates. Who is really smart, the truck driver who earns $7,000 a year, or the 


prof who earns $4,900?” 


It is quite apparent that the writer of the letter failed to realize that there 
are other objectives in life besides making money. The professor gripes pri- 
marily because he is economically penalized for maintaining high ideals and 
living a life of adjustment and compromise rather than conflict. 


The Lutheran School — A Divisive Community Factor? 


Vicror STREUFERT 


“That Lutheran School is bad for 
our town. It cuts us up religiously 
and socially and even financially.” 
We hear remarks like this from time 
to time. Perhaps our natural reaction 
is to bristle and to insist in no uncer- 
tain terms that we are not a divisive 
element in American community life. 
But perhaps we ought to pause and 
think it over. As Christian citizens 
we are concerned with the welfare of 
the community. There may be some 
features of the Lutheran parochial 
school, if left unwatched, which may 
cause divisions within our society. So 
let’s take a good look at our schools 
and see whether there are such pos- 
sibilities. 

It will be hard to take a really good 
look. In fact, it would take a rather 
refined study by some competent com- 
munity analysts to paint an accurate 
picture of any given community. 
More than that, we are probably 
too close to the problem to get a com- 
prehensive view. But from where we 
are, without a detailed study and with 
potential prejudice, we shall try to 
evaluate briefly the role of the Lu- 
theran school in the American com- 
munity. Let’s understand this from 
the start: we are not trying to reassert 
the legality of the parochial school. 
Quite some time ago a Supreme Court 
decision took care of that for us. Nor 
are we attempting to question the 
value of the Lutheran school in a 
spiritual sense. Probably most of us 
would feel that if the school makes 
a significant contribution to the spir- 
itual life of its pupils, it should be 


maintained whatever its community 
relationships. We merely want to 
view the school as a force within the 
community and attempt to determine 
whether this force has divisive char- 
acteristics. ; 

A major responsibility of the school 
is to hand down a communal way of 
life from one generation to the next. 
In the jargon of the social scientist, 
this is called the “transmission of cul- 
ture.” If the school transmits a cul- 
ture other than that which a society 
maintains, it offers a divisive potential 
within the community. What kind 
of culture have our Lutheran schools 
been transmitting? It would be folly 
to deny that at one time some schools 
were maintained in part for the pur- 
pose of passing on an Old World 
heritage rather than an American cul- 
ture. It was a means of fortifying a 
cultural island. However, the pres- 
sures accompanying World War I did 
much to change this situation. At the 
present time, the curriculum pre- 
scribed in Lutheran schools is similar 
in most respects to that of the public 
schools. By and large, the culture 
transmitted is the same as that handed 
down by their public school counter- 
parts. It is comparable with one ex- 
ception, of course. And that is the 
Christian factor. As to this exception, 
the Lutheran school is obviously more 
nearly consistent with an American 
ideal than is the public school, for it 
attempts to preserve a religious atti- 
tude and morality held in high esteem 
by the nation’s founders. 

At times, however, the Lutheran 
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school lacks one specific opportunity 
in its cultural presentations. The 
public school draws from all of the 
ethnic groups represented in the com- 
munity. This presents an occasion for 
teaching an appreciation of all of the 
cultures represented and thus offers 
a fine opportunity for community 
integration. Conversely, the parish 
school at times draws its pupils from 
only several national groups. Al- 
though this is not so true now as it 
formerly was, it would seem that the 
teacher of the Lutheran school might 
do well to emphasize cultural under- 
standings in his classroom presenta- 
tions. 

One of the major dividers in Amer- 
ican life is social classifications. Fre- 
quently the exclusive private school, 
because of its selective enrollment, 
has been accused of perpetuating a 
quasi caste point of view. Often the 
parochial school is brought under the 
same indictment. Just how much does 
it cater to a single social class? Gen- 
erally not nearly so much as does the 
exclusive private school. Certainly it 
does not intend to accommodate only 
middle- or upper-class children. Most 
Lutheran schools have a definite mis- 
sionary intent, which aims to bring 
pupils to their doors from many 
classes. And yet, with increasing costs 
of education and crowding of the 
schools, a tendency is probably de- 
veloping to serve the children of the 
parish first — children who generally 
are of one social class. In such a sit- 
uation the teacher is very often 
tempted to ignore the class problem 
of the larger American society much 
more than is the public school teacher 
whose classroom has representatives 
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of most of the social classes of Amer- 
ican society. Something should be 
done to minimize class prejudices in 
a school which draws its children 
from one social class. Probably no 
group of pupils is better able to ac- 
commodate itself to class differences 
than the pupils of a Christian school, 
where Christian love is the basis of 
social thinking. Perhaps we at times 
fail to acknowledge this responsibility 
of the Christian school to the total 
society. 

The racial problem, one of the open 
sores of American community life, is 
undoubtedly a great factor in creating 
and perpetuating community division. 
Lutheran schools are not exempted 
from this problem. For historical rea- 
sons the admission policy of Lutheran 
schools has generally favored the en- 
trance of Caucasoid and occasionally 
even Mongoloid pupils. Although the 
opportunity to enroll a Negro child 
has been infrequent, it has not always 
been viewed with favor. The writer 
of this article appreciates the difficul- 
ties involved in admitting the Negro 
child to the Lutheran school and cer- 
tainly does not dismiss the matter 
easily. But the fact remains that if 
Lutheran schools have an enrollment 
policy favoring segregation, they 
foster a force of community division. 

The number of religious denomina- 
tions in the average American com- 
munity is large and bewildering. The 
denominational influence also is a 
divisive force. To have educational 
agencies constantly emphasize the dif- 
fering points of view of the denomina- 
tions would seem only to widen the 
social gaps. Nevertheless, a religious 
compromise for the sake of com- 
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munity interests would be untenable. 
Since their beginnings Lutheran 
schools have tenaciously supported 
a specific doctrinal position and have 
been critical of conflicting points of 
view. It should be that way. But 
there is a wide difference between 
being intolerant of religious error and 
intolerant of those that hold the error. 
Whenever a difference of opinion on 
a doctrinal point results in the ridicule 
of, or a disparaging attitude toward, 
the children of the community who 
happen to go to a different parochial 
school or attend a different church, 
even more than a division of the com- 
munity results. Such conduct belies 
the faith which one expects to find 
in the hearts of Lutheran pupils. Let 
Lutherans not divide the community 
through the agency which should 
most’ completely cultivate a whole- 
some relationship among its members. 

Let us examine an old question. 
Does the parochial school give more 
than it takes from the community? 
Those who endorse the parochial 
school may point to the double price 
for education which the parents of 
the parochial school child pay. Those 
who doubt that the parochial school 
is a community asset might indicate 
with concern that the school’s prop- 
erty is generally tax exempt. It would 
be fruitless to argue here which atti- 
tude is right. But these points of view 
serve to introduce another financial 
attitude which should be stressed 
here. In supporting the parochial 
school for his child the Lutheran par- 
ent does not relinquish his respon- 
sibility toward the education of every 
child in the community. It should be 
obvious that if Lutherans vote against 
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bond issues for the support of public 
education because they have already 
given for the support of the parochial 
school, they are not acting in the in- 
terest of their community, and their 
responsibility to the community is not 
squarely met. 

A closely allied problem, and one 
particularly prevalent in the smaller 
community, is supplying of adequate 
lay leadership for the public school 
system. Refusal to serve on a public 
school board merely because of a 
more intense interest in the parochial 
school is hardly defensible. The im- 
portance of a sound public school 
policy for the community cannot be 
overstressed. And the Christian is 
necessarily a part of the community. 

Finally, in the nature of things, 
whenever a group is spatially divided 
from another group, the inevitable 
result is a division of associations, 
interests, and allegiances. When Lu- 
therans maintain separate schools, 
they make provisions for such di- 
visions. This factor may be over- 
played. The balancing effects of 
neighborhood associations are often 
overlooked. But the potential for 
division does exist. To safeguard 
against this potential, it may be well 
to provide opportunities for whole- 
some contacts with the pupils of the 
community’s other schools. 

Our attempt has been briefly to 
analyze the parochial school as a 
potential of community division. The 
following might be restated. Lutheran 
schools apparently do not cause di- 
visions by transmitting cultures con- 
trary to the American culture or cater- 
ing to specific classes within society. 
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There is, however, still opportunity 
for increasing in their pupils an ap- 
preciation. of other cultures and 
classes in the American social struc- 
ture. While Lutheran schools prob- 
ably do not divide a community 
ethnically, in some cases they may 
continue to foster racial segregation. 
It is important to distinguish between 
intolerance with reference to false 
doctrine and intolerance regarding 
those who believe false doctrine. Lu- 
therans must be careful not to over- 
stress their financial contribution to 
the community through the support of 
the parish school. Every Lutheran 
must serve the public schools in terms 
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of both financial support and educa- 
tional leadership. Finally, Lutheran 
schools should compensate for such 
factors as make for social isolation by 
providing frequent and adequate con- 
tacts with the other children of the 
community. It would seem, then, that 
despite its benefits for the community, 
the parochial school does present a 
potential force for division. Perhaps 
a keen awareness of the potential will 
encourage Lutherans to produce in 
their schools a type of Christian 
product which is so beneficial for 
community life that the influences 
tending toward division can easily be 
avoided or reduced to insignificance. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR REARING CHILDREN 


1. Thou shalt pray for guidance in rearing God’s children. 

2. Thou shalt bring the child to Jesus in Baptism. 

8. Thou shalt teach the child the love of Jesus and love to Jesus. 
4 

5 


. Thou shalt teach the child to pray. 


. Thou shalt set a right example for the child, and bring the child to church 


and Sunday school. 


6. Thou shalt teach the child discipline and respect for authority, and com- 


mend the child as an individual. 


7. Thou shalt teach the child God’s Golden Rule. 
8. Thou shalt provide the child with responsibility. 
9. Thou shalt teach the child physical fitness for the Lord. 
10. Thou shalt recognize and welcome the child’s friends. 
Lutheran Women’s Missionary League Seminar, August, 1953 


WONDERFUL CONTRASTS 
He who is the Bread of Life began His ministry hungering. 
He who is the Water of Life ended His ministry thirsting. 
He was weary, and yet He is our Rest. 
He paid tribute while He was the King of all. 
He was called a devil, nevertheless He cast out devils. 
He prayed, and yet He hears our prayers. 
He wept, but He dries our tears. 
He is sold for thirty pieces of silver, and thereby redeems 


the world. 


He is led as a Lamb to the slaughter, but withal He is 


the good Shepherd. 


He dies, He gives His life, and by dying destroys death. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Tueo. G. STELZER 


Appreciation Through Creation 


There is a strange inverse ratio be- 
tween action and anxiety, even as 
there is a direct chain ratio between 
success and satisfaction, satisfaction 
and appreciation, appreciation and 
thankfulness, thankfulness and joy, 
joy and health. 

To do something satisfactorily is en- 
tirely possible if the propensities of 
the mind are in tune with the poten- 
tialities of the body. This suggests 
a kind of psychosomatic equilibrium, 
a balance between mind and body, 
between desire and possibility, be- 
tween will and power, between imag- 
ination and reality. 

How do we attain this coveted 
stateP More specifically, how do we 
train our children to be thus well bal- 
anced? And — what has all this to do 
with music? 

Appreciation of music can be 
achieved through creative participa- 
tion on the level of present develop- 
ment in which the total person re- 
sponds successfully. Mental activity 
without physical expression can be- 
come as distorted as physical activity 
without mental participation. Psy- 
chosomatic equilibrium results from 
sensations intelligently interpreted 
and applied. 

In the child there are early poten- 
tialities for rhythmic expression. The 
first bodily movements are gross 
patterns of rhythmic resourcefulness. 


“Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s man!” 
is Mother Goose’s device for starting 
a chain relationship between sensa- 
tion and rhythm in sound and action. 
The glee shown by the child is evi- 
dence of satisfaction and joy. There 
is a long time and distance, and 
yet a close connection, between 
this activity and the “Drum Song”: 
“Drrrum —, drrum —, Drum, drum, 
drrum,” as the children pat hands on 
knees while they sing. This regular 
rhythmic pattern, Z 2 , 4 2; is basic 
to further development. 

The regular pulse finds creative ex- 
pression in the production of rhythmic 
responses, or cadences, in tapping, 
clapping, swaying, running, skipping, 
speaking, or singing, and the eventual 
playing of instruments. Group par- 
ticipation tends to increase the 
amount of pleasure derived. The 
inventive teacher can direct the chil- 
dren into many avenues of creative 
expression. 

Mother Goose rhymes may be acted 
out rhythmically, dramatically, music- 
ally. The children will easily catch 
the rhythm of the words and will re- 
spond with appropriate bodily move- 
ments. They dramatize easily the 
scenes suggested. Many will translate 
into melody the rhythm and mood of 
the rhyme. 

There is a wholesome spontaneity 
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about such creative expression which 
invites a release from tension, an 
abandon to the prevailing mood, and 
easily transcends to invention of the 
unexpected. 

The sequence of patterns observ- 
able in these responses may vary in- 
definitely. The motivation for action, 
however, is very important. Invitation 
is stronger than command. Suggestion 
has greater appeal than overt direc- 
tion. A question, or “I wonder if we 
could . . .,” stimulates action more 
effectively than an outright assign- 
ment. In this manner, a great many 
rhythms, duple and triple, regular and 
irregular, compound, composite, and 
complex, can be elicited. And — tunes 
will easily follow if we let them. This 
letting is permissive, free, unham- 
pered, tolerant, exciting to the enthu- 
siastically appreciative ears of the at- 
tentive teacher! 

The kindergarten develops the 
creative responses gained in the home 
and nursery. The primary grades fos- 
ter and further develop the abilities 
attained. The intermediate and upper 
grades utilize and translate these at- 
tainments into ever greater spheres of 
creative activities commensurate with 
the growth and interests of these chil- 
dren. As leaders of youth in Walther 
League and high school we may well 
plan to capitalize on such a back- 
ground of creative expression, making 
the most of what we have for the 
greatest good to be obtained. 

It is not difficult to build an appre- 
ciation of the finest that music has to 
offer when we encounter children and 
youths with a foundation laid upon 
creative participation, Whether the 
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moods be cheerful, jolly, reverent, or 
sombre, children and young people 
trained toward active participation 
will easily respond. It is this long- 
range outlook that should prompt us 
to plan diligently our curricula to pro- 
vide for creative participation on all 
educational levels. As we attain to 
some degree this ability to express 
ourselves creatively, we need also to 
provide for its continuous exercise. 
The skillful organist will see this op- 
portunity in hymns of some length. 
Instead of only increasing in the wor- 
shiper the eager anticipation of the 
appearance of the liturgist at the altar, 
the organist can turn each succeeding 
stanza into an added opportunity for 
creative participation in a congrega- 
tional climactic thrill of praise of Him 
whom we have come to worship. The 
resourceful leader of societies within 
the church may well utilize these at- 
tainments in meetings which include 
the possibility for giving expression to 
rhythmic singing, acting, free harmon- 
izations, which in themselves are as 
thrilling as they are surprising. Go to 
the Country Life school in Piney 
Woods, Miss., and listen to the spon- 
taneous singing of 450 men, women, 
and children as they return thanks to 
Jesus for the bounteous meal He has 
provided for them through the great 
faith of their principal, Dr. Lawrence 
C. Jones. Their harmonies are as 
colorful as their skins. Need our at- 
tempts at creative expression be blat- 
ant white because we are white? Let 
us not be musical pigmies out of def- 
erence to the difference in the pig- 
ment of our skins when it comes to 
appreciation through creation. 
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Music Reviews 


THE MONASTIC DIURNAL NOTED. 
Music of Vespers, the Little Hours, 
and Lauds of Greater Feasts adapted 
from the Original Plainsong. By the 
Rey. Winfred Douglas, Mus. Doc., 
Canon of Denver. Kenosha, Wisconsin: 
Saint Mary’s Convent, 1952. 542 pages. 
$6.30. 


A great boon for community as well as 
for individual prayer life among English- 
speaking people appeared in 1932 in the 
form of the Monastic Diurnal by Canon 
Winfred Douglas. This was a translation of 
the Day Hours from the Monastic Breviary 
according to the Holy Rule of St. Benedict. 
The Authorized Version of the Scriptures 
was used with occasional modification of the 
text for specific devotional application. 

The long-awaited publication of The 
Monastic Diurnal Noted is most welcome to 
all such as desire or such as are required to 
chant the Office or excerpts thereof. 

The contents, briefly stated, are: A Table 
of Psalm Tones, including the Solemn Tone 
for Magnificat and Benedictus; the Ordinary 
Office of the Season; Hymns and Antiphons; 
Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, Compline 
and Final Antiphons of the B. V. M. Plain- 
song notation is used throughout the book. 

To anyone who is familiar with the status 
of Plainchant in this country the name of 
Canon Douglas as author of The Monastic 
Diurnal Noted is a guarantee of excellent, 
scholarly work. Canon Douglas (f 1944) 
was for many years the leading authority 
on Plainsong with English texts. His Plain- 
song Psalter, Kyriale, and Missas are used 
extensively today. The music in this book 
was prepared by Canon Douglas and by the 
Sisters of Saint Mary (an Episcopalian Com- 
munity) under his direction. 

Adapting the Plainsong to English texts 
requires the work of a master. The master 
has been at work here, Theorists may deny 
the possibility of adjusting Plainsong to an- 
other language besides Latin. But the mel- 
odists and musicians of long ago have shown 
us the way of adapting melodies to chang- 
ing texts. A certain melody, for example, 
may be used for many Antiphons in the 
Roman Liber, but the requirements of the 


text will cause the melody to differ slightly 
in each Antiphon. In a skillful manner 
elision of notes may occur, or a group of 
notes may be broken up into single ones, 
or notes may be added where necessary 
(epenthesis) or notes may be fused into 
a group (crasis). The same principle of 
adaptation can be employed when the chant 
is applied to a different language. Canon 
Douglas has been eminently successful in 
adjusting and arranging melodies to fit the 
English text. 

Every church musician ought to acquire 
this volume of Plainsong. Educators in 
church music at our teachers’ colleges, semi- 
naries, or colleges preparing men for the 
holy ministry will greatly benefit from a 
study of these melodies. Musicians will, for 
example, find the Short Responds after the 
Lesson in Vespers most useful. Here are 
Scriptural Responds which are suitable for 
use in the Vespers of the Lutheran Church. 
A rubric in The Lutheran Hymnal states: 
“After the Lesson a Responsory may be said 
or chanted” (page 42). The text of some 
Responsories is given in the Hymnal, but no 
music is provided. Two shorter Responds, 
made available by the St. James Liturgical 
Society some years back, are out of print. 
We do well to use these Responds of the 
Diurnal with their simple, unchanging 
melody. 

Since the chant is ours to. use in the Lu- 
theran Church, we shall find this work most 
serviceable. It is a well-known fact that 
Martin Luther was eager to retain the chant 
but was equally averse to replacing the Latin 
with German words, regardless of the dif- 
ference in accent, etc. Luther, with his 
friends Johann Walther and Conrad Rupf, 
spent much time adapting the chant to the 
German Mass of 1526. The traditional 
Psalmtone, for instance, was suggested for 
the Introit Psalm, and an adaptation of the 
ancient Passion Chant for the chanting of 
the Epistle and Gospel. 
~~ By all means purchase this book and 
use it. Order from Saint Mary’s Convent, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Hoboken, N. J. Cart BERGEN 
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Progress, Progress. — Vice-President A. E. 
Christian reports that all fall teachers’ con- 
ferences received copies of the latest LEA 
brochure, as well as a description of Lu- 
theran Education Association activities. 
Theoretically, then, one might expect big 
returns when an invitation is sent to ap- 
proximately 3,000 people. The L.E. A. re- 
peats the invitation to join. Membership 
dues are $5.00 per year. This amount in- 
cludes a subscription to Lutheran Education 
and entitles members to all printed mate- 
rials of the L.E. A. Your membership dues 
also constitute your endorsement of and 
co-operation toward the objectives of the 
Lutheran Education Association. Think it 
over. Idea for a Christmas gift? 


Introducing. — Two new publications 
were made available to L.E. A. members 
during the past month. One, A Great Com- 
mission, was sent to the general membership, 
while the other, Making Home Life Chris- 
tian, was sent to members of our National 
Lutheran Parent-Teacher League, a depart- 
ment of the Lutheran Education Association. 


A Great Commission is a collection of 
some of the 1953 convention presentations. 
The pamphlet contains the stirring analyses 
of the exceptional child as presented by 
Dr. Ansis Karps of Bethesda Lutheran 
Home, Watertown, Wisconsin, and by Rev. 
Wilco Schoenbohm, Executive Secretary, 
Minnesota Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc. Rev. W. Buege’s banquet 
address, “Horizons Beyond Our Shores in 
Christian Education,” effectively completes 
the challenge of “A Great Commission” to 
the Christian educator. 

The other publication, Making Home Life 
Christian, is the second booklet in the Parent 


Guidance Series, edited by Oscar E. Feucht. 
It presents topics for home study and dis- 
cussion in parents’ groups, and is based on 
a “charter for the Christian home” produced 
by a Family Life Workshop in 1949. It 
represents the thinking of forty churchmen 
and educators. 


Membership Report. — Financial secre- 
tary Walter A. Vahl offers the following 
analysis of the Lutheran Education Asso- 
ciation membership: 1,016 teachers; 131 
pastors; 64 laymen; 45 organizations (PTL). 


Presenting. — The officers of the Parent- 
Teacher League are: 
President, Ronald Konz, Dearborn, Mich. 
First Vice-President, Arthur Nagel, Sioux 
City, Iowa 
Second Vice-President, Mrs. Marie Stelter, 
Riverdale, Ill. 
Secretary, Mrs. Lucy Boehne, 
Evansville, Ind. 


Members at Large are: 
Pastor Walter Maas, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mr. Donald Behnken, Evansville, Ind. 
Rev. Paul Roeder, Chicago, Il. 
Rev. Oscar Feucht, St. Louis, Mo. 


1953 Graduates. — Have you read your 
mail lately? Have you accepted the special 
offer extended to 1953 graduates? Join now. 
The office recently received this note from 
Dorothy Hardt, ’53: 


Sirs: 


The Northwest is a wonderful place 
to be, but I miss the contact with Con- 
cordia. 

Could you please send me the copies 
of Lutheran Education? Ym enclosing 
$5.00 (to include LEA subscription). 
Please take care of this matter for me. 


RETIREMENT. — By 1975 the average man can look forward to nine years 
of retirement before he dies, compared w'th only six years today and three in 
1900. And today an average of 2.500.000 receive old-age assistance from 
federal, state. and local sources. The monthly checks average about $45 
a person. — The Education Digest, March, 1958. 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply 
descriptive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular 
problems, needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: Paul Bouman, John F. Choitz, Theo. Kuehnert, Victor C. Krause, A. H. Lange, 

Martin E. Marty, Don Meyer, Elfrieda Miller, E. H. Pittelko, Martin C. Pieper, Alfred 

F. Schmieding, N. S. Tjernagel, Victor C. Waldschmidt. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


KEYS THAT UNLOCK THE SCRIPTURES. By James E. Dean, Th. D., Ph. D. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1953. 214 pages. 

Sixteen chapters are intended to serve as so many keys unlocking the Scriptures. They 
deal with the formation of a canon, the work of archeologists, queer and forgotten customs, 
figures of speech, definitions, the sacrificial system, Jesus the focal point, the original Chris- 
tian message, etc. In the Appendices A, B, C, and D we find a specimen of Goodspeed’s 
translation, the various English versions, notes about Palestine, and suggested books for 
further study. There is an index of Biblical references and one of subjects and authors. 

This book does not describe the Bible as being God’s infallible truth from cover to 
cover. The author believes to have found discrepancies as a result of combining variant 
accounts (p.55). And “similar confusion is found in the account of the Flood” (p. 56). 
Such texts as John 10:35 and 2 Tim. 3:16 are not acknowledged as quite asserting the in- 
errancy of the Scriptures (p.68). “Verbal inspiration of the Scriptures cannot be main- 
tained” (p.154). Referring to the words of Jesus, Matt. 6:2, the author says: “Perhaps 
no Jew ever really blew a trumpet to proclaim the fact that he had given an alms” (p. 94). 
Matthew is charged with misquoting the prophets and with copying from Mark without 
giving him credit (p.107). The devil is called a mere phantom (p.119). The early 
stories contained in Genesis 2 to 11 are regarded as strictly myths (p. 121). Physical death 
as the result of sin is considered a false idea (p. 124). Earlier writers of Biblical books 
are not supposed to have had the same idea of God as the writer of Jonah (p. 142). In the 
opinion of the reviewer, some of the “keys” in this book are turning the wrong way. Better 
keys are found in the Bible itself. Ty 


ALICE IN BIBLELAND. By George Wills. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 
54 pages. $2.75. 

This little volume is written in dialog in which Alice, her cousin, a theological student, 
the grandmother of the two, and the Reverend Schlosser take part. The grandmother and 
the pastor are gradually squeezed out of the dialog because they are so inept at answering 
Alice’s skepticisms about the Bible. Alice and her cousin seem gradually to come to some 
agreement. We get a partial idea of their final position from the following. 

“We have to believe in something that may not be true, just so the thing will come 
true in our own minds” (p. 46). 

Alice’s god “isn’t a God who is subject to hatred and vengeance; He isn’t a God who 
makes mistakes and then has to send His son to earth to die to atone for them” (p. 50). 

The student says, “I say that because there is so much in the book that is true and 
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wonderful and wise, it is a shame that the good should be obscured by some other parts 
that frankly are just trash” (p.54). He is here speaking of the Bible. 

Just how a little girl could raise all the doubts about the Bible that Wills has her utter 
this reviewer could not fathom. Nor can he guess for whom the book is intended. Certainly 
not for children. 

The author makes reason master over the Scriptures. It is not an overstatement to say 
that he worships reason as a god. 

Perhaps the book has some value for pastors and teachers as material for training in 
apologetics. Possibly the author had such a use in mind, but the final “conversation” makes 
that possibility dubious, too. A.F.S. 


FAITH AND MORAL AUTHORITY. By Ben Kimpel. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1953. 186 pages. $2.75. 


Professor Kimpel of Drew University attempts to answer in this book some of the 
basic questions of theological ethics, such as: What is the nature of faith? What is the 
relationship of faith to knowledge? How is faith in a transcendent being possible? His 
answers reflect a deep dissatisfaction with the answers given by the relativists and the 
existentialists of today. Faith is more than a way of being. It requires an object. He says 
(p. 39): “But if moral philosophy is not to pass for doing what is done, and for knowing 
what is believed to be knowledge, then a criterion very different from an individual’s 
belief must be proposed as the norm of moral responsibility.” 

The object of faith must have a reality independent of the believer. On these grounds 
he criticizes Jaspers for making of God a state of one’s own being. Faith must be based 
upon an insight, involving knowledge, into what genuinely makes “a desirable difference 
in the quality of human life” (p. 101). 

When, however, the reader searches for something stable in the concept of worth, he 
is disappointed. We hear of an ultimate norm (p.148) and a “completely dependable 
reality” (p. 149), but little about this being and even less about the way to reach him. 

D. M. 


JUNIOR STORY TALKS. By Marion Gerard Gosselink. Boston: W. A. Wilde Co., 1953. 
128 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Gosselink, a Reformed clergyman of extensive academic background, collects on 
these pages forty holiday story talks for boys and girls. They will be of use to those pre- 
paring for similar occasions. They are chatty in character, rich in illustration, and would be, 
we imagine, rather appealing to children in the later stages of elementary school. One might 
warn that they have the same limitations as “sermons out of the barrel.” They become 
static and lifeless if used as they are without having passed through recreative processes 
before re-presentation. The talks for secular occasions are usually “ethical” in character, 
with simply a Scriptural verse for a preface. One might observe that to a Christian 
gathering the holiday must either be invested with deeper spiritual significance or there 
is little point in observing it, as a church group, at all. These “ethical” talks, which open 
and close with Scriptural statements, are in the minority in this book and do not detract 
from its interest. M. E. M. 


RAYS OF MESSIAH’S GLORY. By David Baron. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan 
Publishing House. 274 pages. | $2.95. 

Another Zondervan reprint classic worth one’s time to read and study with profit. 
Biblical, scholarly, and evangelical throughout. He is clear and forceful in his refutation 
of the arguments advanced by critics against the Messianic character of Isaiah 53. The 
section on the titles and names of the Messiah is very well done. This book is an excellent 
addition to your library. 5. HF. 
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LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION. By Reginald W. Deitz. The Weekday Church 
School Series — Grade 8. Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 1953. 152 pages. 
$1.50. Teacher’s book includes 112 additional pages. $2.50. 


This book is published at a time when Luther is presented to the public in the well- 
documented film “Martin Luther,” a film which has been given excellent reviews in some 
of the leading magazines and newspapers of our country. As Lutherans, we should be 
especially interested in this momentous event in history. The book Luther and the Refor- 
mation is written to acquaint 8th grade boys and girls with the great reformer and his 
work. The book shows how the church became a power in the Roman empire, how abuses 
poisoned the church from within. An excellent treatment of the life of Luther is followed 
by a discussion of the spread of the Reformation to other countries. The final chapter 
deals with the growth of the Lutheran Church in America. As the author describes it, 
“This is a course in history. It should deal with facts and not opinions.” The author 
makes good this promise throughout the book. The work of men like Calvin and Zwingli 
are treated from this point of view. The book is not stuffy or dull. 

The Teacher's Guide book divides the materials in the reader into 30 sessions. For 
each session the author lists the aims and suggests a lesson plan containing helpful infor- 
mation on the following topics: (1) Contemporary relevance. (2) Facts in the case. 
(8) Things to do. (4) State of my Christianity. It is here that the author presents helpful 
suggestions for the discussion of opinionated topics. The teacher should find the lesson 
plans both stimulating and helpful. 

When the author discusses Lutherans in America in the final chapter, The United Lu- 
theran Church is given prior consideration. Vv. C. W. 


THE CHURCH UNDER COMMUNISM. New York: The Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1958. 79 pages. $2.75. 


This is the second report of the Commission on Communism appointed by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in May, 1949. It is an effort to appraise church life 
in the Soviet Union, in China, and in the Eastern European Communist-controlled 
countries. 

The authors are factual and dispassionate in their discussion of the effective methods 
employed by Communism in an effort to eliminate Christianity. 

The introduction to this brief study makes the significant assertion that it will be 
“futile for the Church to initiate merely a negative anti-Communist drive. Its strategy must 
lie in a positive, constructive policy, based on the conviction that in the Christian Gospel, 
in its full implications, lies the salvation of human society.” N.S. T. 


Aupio-VisuaL Arps 


DISPLAY FOR LEARNING. By Marjorie East. New York: Dryden Press, 1952. 806 pages. 
$3.00. 


As you glance at the title page of this book, you notice that it has been edited by Edgar 
Dale, the author of Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. This was a very unique way for 
Marjorie East to display her book Display for Learning. Many people are familiar with the 
excellent general volume produced by Dale. It is also obvious that Mr. Dale could not 
afford to attach his name to this book if it were a mere repetition of ideas presented in his 
own. Thus the reader definitely looks for something different. He will not be disappointed. 

Display for Learning does Marjorie East credit, since she has tackled a problem con- 
fronting every teacher at some time or another, that is, of arranging worth-while displays 
and exhibits. After carefully explaining her theory of display, she outlines the materials 
needed, the use of design, and the mediums of display. All this is followed by a final 
chapter on appraising displays. 

The material emphasized for display are real things, models, pictures, drawings, a 
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charts, and diagrams, while the media are duplications, processes, chalkboard, slides, 
posters, bulletin boards, and the exhibit. 

The entire volume is prepared in such a way that the reader feels here is something 
I can do in my school. Illustrations are clear enough that even a beginner receives en- 
couragement to try his hand at it. Budget concerns can vanish since all the things 
suggested can be made with the smallest amount of investment in materials. As the author 
herself states in the preface, “. . . effective visual materials do not require a large budget . . . 
and . . . the teacher’s artistic skill or talent is much less important than her common sense, 
her alertness to new possibilities, and her sincere interest in helping children learn.” 


From the standpoint of an economical visual-aids program, this book should be of 
considerable help. M. P. 


CHURCH USE OF AUDIO-VISUALS. By Howard E. Tower. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1950. 152 pages. $2.50. 


Mr. Tower is director of the Audio-Visual Department, Division of the Local Church, 
Methodist Board of Education. He has had experience as a pastor of several churches 
in Massachusetts. 

In writing this book, the author shows how audio-visual materials, such as slides, 
filmstrips, motion pictures, recorders, etc., might be used to develop better understandings 
in religious education. He has integrated good educational principles in his presentation. 
Of particular interest is his emphasis on using these teaching aids as a means to an end, 
not as ends in themselves. There must be carry-over into the lives of the people, not merely 
a gathering of facts. 

While those of us who have read several more technical books on the topic, may not 
find here too much that is new, it is the belief of this reviewer that the emphasis mentioned 
above plus the suggestions made for developing a well co-ordinated audio-visual program 
in all educational departments of the church and at various age levels make it a good 
volume to be read by local church leaders. M. P. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


THEY ALL WANT TO WRITE. By Burrows, Ferebee, Jackson, and Saunders. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 236 pages. $3.50. 

Teachers who are acquainted with the first edition of THEY ALL WANT TO WRITE 
will enjoy the revised edition of the book. It is written by teachers about teaching children 
the dual problem of iearning correct forms and establishing good control of English tech- 
niques along with freeing children’s expression and preserving their creative spirit. The 
emphasis throughout the book is upon writing as an aspect of child development. Individual 
differences are noted in the seven case studies which give a clear picture of the varied 
development of each child through samples of his personal and practical writings. Many 
illustrations of children’s work are photographically reproduced to avoid adult mis- 
representation. 

The chapters devoted to teach procedures — “First Steps in Writing,” “Practical 
Writing,” and “Personal Writing” — have been completely reorganized and rewritten. Two 
important new sections have been added: “Children’s Verse” and “Story Supplement.” 
Teachers who desire to improve creative written expression in the classroom will find 
They All Want to Write genuinely helpful. E. M. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY. By F. T. Palgrave, expanded by Oscar Williams. New 
York: New American Library of World Literature, Inc. xii and 544 pages. 50 cents. 

The first four books of this poetry collection were published in May, 1861. That 
edition received wide circulation. Since that time Oscar Williams has gathered three 
more books. Book five contains poems drawn from the same periods covered by Palgrave, 
either omitted or unknown to him. Book six contains lyrics of the latter half of the nine- 
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teenth century. The Victorian poets receive careful treatment. Book seven adds the 
twentieth-century poets to the collection, including some of those now writing. 

This Golden Treasury, long a classic, has a very definite place on the teacher's desk. 
Here are more than six hundred poems, considered by many to be the best in the 
English language in an inexpensive edition. To teach appreciation of good poetry, the 
teacher could read a good poem to his class now and then. Some of the great poetic 
masterpieces would not be quite so strange to our people when they come into adulthoood. 

Besides buying this Golden Treasury as a must for your library, you should write to 
the New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York, for a catalog of other inexpensive paper-bound books. There you will find 
prize-winning recent novels and old classics, New World writing and factual reports. 
These folks bring the price of literature down to where one can both afford and enjoy it. 

J.F.C. 
EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM IN THE MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Robert H. Beck, 
Walter W. Cook, and Nolan C. Kearney. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 
584 pages. $4.95. 

A professor of the History and Philosophy of Education (U. of Minnesota), a dean 
of a College of Education and professor of Educational Psychology (U. of Minnesota), 
and an assistant superintendent of a large city school system (St. Paul, Minn.), combine 
their talents to offer a thorough analysis of the modern elementary school program. 

While defending the point of view of the essentialists (as opposed to the progressives ), 
Emest Horn of Iowa once made the following statement, “You do not teach a child as 
though he were going to die on his next birthday.” He was appealing for an elementary 
school program which would use the cultural heritage to offer pupils what they would 
need ten, twenty, and thirty years into the future. The authors clearly state their views 
regarding the selection of content in the elementary school curriculum when they state 
(p. 21): 

“The teacher must be a student of the world and of human beings in order to guide 
students’ insights into generalizations that can be demonstrated to be valid descriptions of 
reality. We do not believe that children, unaided by skillful teachers, will arrive at these 
insights. Only the most sophisticated teachers, after careful planning of their units of 
experience, can help a child to broaden his experience.” 

The volume is simply organized into three parts: Introduction, Curriculum, and Cur- 
riculum in Action. The Introduction includes a summary of basic principles of educa- 
tional psychology with excellent chapters on individual differences and on evaluation and 
testing. The latter contributions are obviously made by Dr. Cook, who enjoys a wide repu- 
tation for his work in this area. 

The adaptable teacher will find much food for professional nourishment in the cur- 
riculum section, which treats organization and content. 

The final part of the volume, Curriculum in Action, presents narratives of three teachers 
in action. The reviewer invites readers to enjoy the thirty-five-page story of Herbert Zan, 
teacher of the sixth grade in Columbus School, Amber City. VC. KB 


261 HANDCRAFTS AND FUN FOR LITTLE ONES. By Eleanor Doan. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Zondervan Publishing House, 1953. 98 pages. $1.50. 

Teachers and parents will welcome simple handcrafts which can be made from scrap 
and easy-to-find materials. Little expense is necessary for supplies. The alphabetical 
listing of craft articles is helpful to busy teachers. The book has many clear illustrations, 
and is useful for home, school, and Vacation Bible School. E. M. 


LET’S TALK SENSE ABOUT OUR SCHOOLS. By Paul Woodring. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953, 218 pages. $8.50. 


This book is a critical evaluation of our American public schools. The following are 
some of the chapter headings which indicate the content of the volume: “What Is Pro- 
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gressive Education?” “The Man of Straw,” “Facts vs. Methods,” “Whatever Became 
of the Three R’s?” “Parents and Teachers.” The author’s style is vivid and smooth. He 
does not pretend to answer questions, but rather to lead the reader to find his own answers. 
Here is a very readable and quite objective critique of our American system of education. 
ise 


TEACHER'S HOLIDAY HANDBOOK. Compiled by the Editorial Staff of Highlights for 
Children. Columbus, Ohio: Highlights, Inc., 1953. 60 pages. $1.00. 


Are you looking for new craft ideas for the coming holiday season? The Teacher’s 
Holiday Handbook may be the answer to your quest. Over 60 pages and 186 unique 
ideas for the leading holidays and seasons of the year are included in the magazine-type 
handbook. It is well suited for use in several grade levels, recognizing the individual 
differences, art skills, and creative talents among children of any grade. “In each unit, there 
is much which the child can do with pleasure, even if he has little artistic skill and creative 
talent; and much to challenge the inventiveness of the pupil well advanced in creative skills.” 
This is a fine feature of the handbook. A variety of craft media activities are included in 
the many illustrations which are clearly described. Teachers will appreciate a book which 
has excellent year-round ideas compiled under one cover. E. M. 


BIBLE QUIZZES ON THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. By F. H. Moehlmann. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House. 64 pages. Paper cover. 50 cents. 


A book of 26 contests or quizzes on the life of Christ dealing with His miracles, places 
visited, well-known sayings, His associates, in general covering all the phases of His 
life and teaching. This book could be very helpful as an aid in reviewing the life of 
Christ, both in the elementary school and with the young people. Pap: 


HANDBOOK OF BIBLE GAMES. By Vernon Howard. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1953. 89 pages. Paper cover. $1.25. 

This book contains many games, oral and written, all of them based on the Bible 
in some way or other, although in many cases the connection seems considerably farfetched. 
The person who is hard-pressed for entertainment material with certain groups would 
surely be supplied with ample material, some of it acceptable. 


EASY-TO-PLAY BIBLE GAMES. By Mabel H. Nance. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1952. 32 pages. Paper cover. 35 cents. 

If the Bible is best learned through games, or learned at all that way, this collection 
may well be used because it has more originality than most others. The danger of 
inappropriate levity should be apparent in games involving limericks which await con- 
clusion, to wit: A very true story we're told 

Of Jonah, the prophet of old; 
An excellent dish 
He was for the fish, 


Whether a Valentine party is best begun by matching partners who draw “Agrippa and 
Bernice” or “Ananias and Sapphira” as Heart Partners; whether Books of the Bible are 
best learned by “finding Haggai in the sentence: Viola Shag gained three pounds in a week”; 
and whether “Spin the Bottle” has valid religious implications might be questioned. If 
Christian teachers or game leaders have a way of fitting this into a rationale for develop- 
ment, they may be willing to use a book like this with caution. M.E. M. 


“ACT "EM OUT” —STORIES FOR CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS. By Harry C. Trover. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House, 1953. 93 pages. $1.00. 
The booklet includes sixteen short plays designed for simple performance in the class- 
room or on a small stage. Properties and directions are kept at a minimum, allowing for 
the children’s imagination. Each play teaches a Christian principle. E. M. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New President Installed. — Dr. Alfred O. 
Fuerbringer was installed as president of 
Concordia Seminary in ceremonies held at 
Holy Cross Church on Sunday afternoon, 
October 25. A reception dinner followed 
at 7 P.M. in the Wartburg Hall of the 
Seminary campus. 

Dr. Walter Baepler, president of Con- 
cordia Seminary, Springfield, Ill., was the 
speaker at the installation ceremonies, and 
President John W. Behnken addressed the 
dinner guests. 

The Revs. Paul Koenig and John W. Ott, 
pastors of Holy Cross, served as liturgists 
in the church service. The rite of installa- 
tion was performed by the Rev. George 
Wittmer, pastor of Messiah Lutheran 
Church and vice-president of the Western 
District. 

Dr. Fuerbringer was formerly president of 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., 
a post he held for 12 years. Born in St. Louis 
in 1903, he graduated from Concordia Col- 
lege in Fort Wayne, Ind., in 1921. He re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Divinity degree from 
Concordia Seminary in 1925 and his Master 
of Sacred Theology degree in 1927. 

Filling the vacancy caused by the death 
of Dr. Louis J. Sieck, Dr. Fuerbringer be- 
comes the fifth president of the Seminary. 
He is the son of a former president (1931 
to 1943), Dr. Ludwig Fuerbringer. Tis 
grandfather, the Rev. Ottomar Fuerbringer, 
was one of the founders of the Missouri 
Synod. 

Death Strikes into Faculty. — Funeral 
services for Prof. Paul J. Reith were held 
at the Seminary chapel November 2 and 
the remains were then taken to Concordia, 
Mo., for burial. Professor Reith, instructor 
at the Seminary since 1948, died October 30 
after a long illness. 


Born in Concordia, Mo., in 1907, Pro- 
fessor Reith was graduated from St. Paul’s 
College there and from Concordia Semi- 
nary in 1931. He received his Master of 
Arts degree from the University of Southern 
California in 1947 and also fulfilled all the 
requirements for a Doctor of Philosophy 
degree. 

He had served parishes at Dresden, 
N. Dak., Falls City and Fairbury, Nebr., 
and Los Angeles before coming to the 
Seminary as instructor in the department of 
practical theology. 

He is survived by his wife, Alma, nee 
Norden, and two sons, Robert and Dennis 
Frederick, as well as two brothers and five 
sisters. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, ILu. 


Honor Day. — The fifth annual Honors 
Convocation of Concordia Teachers College 
was held on Wednesday, November 11, in 
the college gymnasium. Guest speaker for 
the occasion was Dr. A. H. Grumm, Second 
Vice-President of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. 

Members of the student body received a 
total of $2,650 in scholarships donated by 
twenty-three individuals, organizations, and 
business concerns. The convocation also 
honored students of the “Dean’s List” for 
the 1953 Fall Quarter, as well as candidates 
chosen for “Who’s Who in American Col- 
leges and Universities.” 


Founders Day. — The college celebrated 
the 40th anniversary of the relocation of the 
institution in River Forest with a special 
chapel service. Professor Theodore Kueh- 
nert, who recently observed his fiftieth year 
of service in the Christian teaching profes- 
sion, was the speaker for the event. 

Cantata Chorus.—George Frederick Han- 
del’s famous oratorio, The Messiah, will be 
presented on Sunday, December 13, by the 
Cantata Chorus. Professor Carl Waldschmidt 
will conduct the group of 200 voices. The 
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accompaniment will be provided by an 
orchestra and organ. 

New Publication. — Miss Morella Men- 
sing, member of the staff of Grace Lutheran 
School, Campus School of Concordia, is 
the author of a new publication, entitled 
The Christian Kindergarten. The book is 
designed to provide help and encouragement 
to those responsible for teaching and train- 
ing young children. 

Placement Officers Meet. — The place- 
ment officers of the terminal teachers col- 
leges and co-operating junior colleges of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod held a 
three-day meeting on the campus on Novem- 
ber 4, 5, and 6. Among the topics discussed 
were Procedures of Placement, Initial Spot- 
ting Techniques, Patterns for Evaluation of 
Teaching Vacancies, Patterns for Supply and 
Demand of Musical Talent, and Cumulative 
Record of Previous Assignments. 

Convention Participant. — Dr. H. H. 
Gross, Chairman, Committee on Research 
Geographic Education of the National Coun- 


cil of Geography Teachers, appeared on the . 


convention program of the National Council 
at Buffalo, N. Y., on November 27 and 28. 
He served on panels which discussed the 
topics “Surveying Curriculums and Courses 
of Study in Geography” and “Developing 
Map Skills as an Aid to Geographic Under- 
standing.” Dr. Gross is a contributor to the 
1953 Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


All-Concordia Day. — Three hundred fif- 
teen students of Concordia Teachers College 
and High School took part in the “All-Con- 
cordia Day,” Sunday, October 4. The event 
was sponsored by the Education, Service, 
and Recreation Club of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church. Every student of the high school 
and college departments was a dinner guest 
in one of the homes of members of St. John’s 
Congregation. 

New President Called. — The call to the 
presidency of our school has been extended 
to the Reverend Hubert G. Brueggemann 
of Milwaukee, Wis. The Reverend Bruegge- 
mann was one of the eighteen men nomi- 
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nated by congregations of our Synod earlier 
this year and was among the several men 
recommended by the faculty committee 
chosen to evaluate candidates and make rec- 
ommendations to the Board of Electors. He 
has been pastor of Mount Olive Lutheran 
Church in Milwaukee since 1940. He has 
also established a six-room Lutheran ele- 
mentary school. He is known as a forceful 
speaker and a good administrator. He is 
42 years old, married, and the father of four 
children. 

Luther Day Service. — Almost 700 Lu- 
therans gathered for the Luther Day Service 
at Concordia on Sunday, October 25. Con- 
gregations in the York and Seward area 
sponsored this special observance of the 
Reformation festival. The Reverend R. 
Wiederaenders of San Antonio, Tex., presi- 
dent of the Texas District, delivered the 
sermon. He stressed the heritage which the 
Lutheran Church enjoys through the work 
of Luther, which gave us the open Bible. 
He also stressed the importance of the em- 
phasis which Luther placed on the doctrine 
of “through Scripture alone, by grace alone, 
through faith alone are we saved from our 
sins. 

Faculty Activities. — Prof. C. T. Brand- 
horst presided at the quarterly meeting of 
the Board for Audio-Visual Aids held in 
St. Louis in the offices of Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, October 9. Among the busi- 
ness discussed in the two-day session of this 
standing committee of Synod was the ap- 
proval of a 45-minute sound film designed 
to instruct families in the art of conducting 
daily devotions. The board also authorized 
the production of a filmstrip on the Office 
of the Keys, a doctrinal subject for use in 
the Lutheran Church. 

Dr. Paul Zimmerman, science and mathe- 
matics professor, is co-author of an article 
appearing in the August 20, 1953, Journal 
of the American Chemical Society. The 
article reports a study that Zimmerman and 
Therald Moeller made at Noyes Chemical 
Laboratory, University of Illinois, on the 
possibility of using rare earth metal salts in 
basic solvents. The purpose of the study 
was to try to find some solution that would 
make it possible to run certain chemical 
reactions which cannot be run in water. 
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Dr. L. G. Bickel attended a meeting of 
the College of Presidents in St. Louis on 
October 22 and the Plenary Meeting of the 
Board for Higher Education. He also repre- 
sented Concordia at the installation of 
Dr. Alfred Fuerbringer as the fifth president 
of Concordia Theological Seminary in 
St. Louis on Sunday, October 25. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Music Programs. — The Music Depart- 
ment, under the direction of Prof. Hugo 
Gehrke, is continuing its series of cultural 
offerings, open to the public this year. Cur- 
rently a series of organ recitals is being 
presented at the rate of one concert each 
month. The September program presented 
organist Maurice Forshaw of Mills College, 
who gave a fascinating interpretation of the 
French masters of the organ from the 17th 
century to modern times. He interpreted 
compositions by Clérambault, the French 
classic; Louis Vierne, famous blind organist 
of Notre Dame de Paris; Tournemire, the 
successor to César Franck at Ste. Clotilde; 
and the modern Langlais. Of special interest 
was the rendition of Darius Milhaud’s 
Prélude animée (V), which utilizes Pro- 
vencal troubadour themes. These were com- 
posed at Mills College in March, 1952. 
Mr. Milhaud is a frequent visitor at Con- 
cordia and admires its classic-type organ. 

The October program featured organist 
Ralph Fiedler of St. Paulus Lutheran Church 
in San Francisco, the mother church of 
Pacific Coast Lutheranism. Mr. Fiedler pre- 
sented largely a repertoire of J. S. Bach, 
Eccard, Brahms, Karg-Elert, et al. The 
attendance at these musical offerings has 
been most gratifying, and aids in the fulfill- 
ment of California Concordia’s spiritual and 
cultural mission in the California and 
Nevada District. 


Faculty Activities. — Every other meeting 
of our teaching staff is devoted to curriculum 
studies under the direction of Academic 
Dean E. Scaer. Thus far, thorough studies 
of the English and Religion curricula have 
been presented. Others will follow during 
the course of the school year. 

President O. T. Walle attended a Board 
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for Higher Education meeting in St. Louis 
and participated in the installation of the 
new president of Concordia Seminary. 

Prof. R. A. Dede gave a seminar on the 
“Morphology of the Goenycium” at the 
Botany Department of the University of 
California, Berkeley campus. 

Dr. Du Brau has been engaged as speaker 
at Reformation rallies and services in Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, IND. 


The thirty-fourth annual Martha Society 
rally was held on the campus, October 16. 
Approximately 1,000 women from Indiana, 
Ohio, and Michigan attended. 

The sixty-voice a-cappella choir made 
a ten-day tour over the Thanksgiving holi- 
days through Michigan, Ontario, Canada, 
and several of the northeastern States. 

The Rev. Otto Busse of Decatur, Ind., was 
the guest speaker at the annual Reformation 
Day services. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AusTIN, TEX. 

As a member of the Texas Prison Board, 
President George Beto was privileged to 
represent that body at a meeting of the 
International Congress of Correction, which 
met at Toronto, Canada, in the early part 
of October. While there, President Beto 
took occasion to attend the Lake Erie Re- 
gional Conference of our brethren in 
Canada. 


UNESCO IS RE-EVALUATED 


The Salomon report declared there is no 
evidence that UNESCO is producing teach- 
ing materials to indoctrinate American chil- 
dren against their own country. Nor does 
UNESCO preach world citizenship in the 
sense that such citizenship would mean less 
loyalty to one’s own country. 

Turning to that agency’s weaknesses, the 
report found (1) UNESCO’s program at- 
tempted to cover too many activities, 
(2) that some of the specialists were not 
qualified for their job, (3) that the executive 
board of UNESCO represents individuals 
rather than member governments, thereby 
resulting in inefficient leadership. 
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SYNOD’S SERVICE TO 
STUDENTS 


Synod is currently serving over 25,000 
Synodical Conference Lutheran students at 
1,037 colleges in the United States, Canada, 
Hawaii, and Mexico. Twenty-three of the 
614 college-serving pastors are full-time 
student pastors. 

The Lutheran student organization spon- 
sored by The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod for its college people is Gamma Delta. 
It is an international association numbering 
94 chapters and functioning in eight regions. 
Beta Sigma Psi is the recognized Lutheran 
social fraternity for male students. 

The Central District of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod leads in the num- 
ber of chapels and student centers it main- 
tains. Campus facilities are provided at 
Purdue University, Ohio State University, 
Kent State University, Indiana State Uni- 
versity, and DePauw University. 


COLLEGE AGE POPULATION 
TRENDS 
The Committee on Special Projects for 


the American Association of College Reg- 
istrars and Admissions Officers reports the 


following “estimated per cent of increase 
in college age population, 1953-1970”: 

100 and over 51—75 
California ____. 230 New Jersey ___ 15 
Nevada _______. 195 Minnesota ___. 69 
Oredont 22-22 189 Rhode Island _. 67 
Washington _____ 169 Montana _______ 65 
Arizona (= aut) New York _ 65 
Massachusetts __ 152 Wisconsin —__-.- 65 
Florida ==> 150 Tennessee __.._ 60 
Dist. of Col. —_— 139 Virginia Seer = S59 
Arkansas ___-___._ 124 OWar ee ee 57 
Maryland ____- 101 New Hampshire. 55 

Missourinc= = 2s 5 153 

76—100 ae 

Delaware ___--_ 98 : 

Michigan 2 = _—s—s«97 Georgia ____-.-- E49 
Onion ieee Yi KANSAS: py. o ss 44 
Colorado 2 96 South Carolina 44 
ROXAS (fe 2 a Bak 90 Pennsylvania _. 42 
Indianawy 2 ose". $9 North Carolina _ 41 
Connecticut ___-- 85 Mississippi ___---- 41 
Louisiana 84 Vermont _. 40 
aho ee eee SS South Dakota - 38 
New Mexico __ 80 Maine iass ee OG 
Urata eee, 8 Alabama... 34 
PHN OIS Was 76 Nebraska __----..-- 33 
Wyoming ____--_ 76 Kentucky —_- 30 
West Virginia _. 29 

0—25 
North Dakota _. 23 
Oklahoma __.— 15 
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FROM THE B.H. E. 


Dr. Martin J. Neeb, executive secretary 
of the Board for Higher Education, reported: 


1. The total enrollment in our theological 
seminaries, teachers colleges, and prepara- 
tory schools is now 4,479. In 1952 it was 
4,236. There was an over-all rise of five per 
cent in enrollment in the church’s ten pre- 
paratory schools and a twelve per cent rise 
in enrollment in the two teacher-training 
schools. 

2. Dr. Henry A. Grueber of Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Dr. Martin Walker of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
and Dr. Otto P. Kretzmann of Valparaiso, 
Ind., retired from the Board for Higher Edu- 
cation after fifteen years of service. Two 
of the replacements are the Rev. Walter C. 
Birkner of Fort Wayne, Ind., and the Rev. 
Leonard W. Heidemann of Garner, Iowa. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Educational Opportunities. — Costa Rica 
supposedly has the best educational system 
of all of the Central American countries. 
It has 2,000 schools. This is a ratio of one 
school for every 450 inhabitants. 

The Catholics Build. — Six hundred new 
Catholic schools have been constructed dur- 
ing the past three years. They, too, have 
the problem of overcrowded classrooms. 

Learn to Read. — A recent survey of col- 
leges revealed that the lack of ability to 
read well is probably the prime reason for 
failure. One conclusion reached was that 
“one who reads slowly and with poor com- 
prehension is not fitted for advanced study.” 
High schools are urged to devote greater 
attention to reading achievement, use of the 
library, oral and written expression, and skill 
in taking notes. 

Are They Happy? — An _ investigation 
showed that retired teachers are ordinarily 
more satisfied and happy than people who 
retire from other vocations or professions. 
It seemed that ability to enjoy leisure time 
activities played an important role in deter- 
mining whether a person could be happy 
after retirement. As could be expected, 
those who had enjoyed high incomes in 
their life were more satisfied than those who 
had to be content with low incomes. 
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Home-School Co-operation. — In order to 
help the homes co-operate with the school, 
First Lutheran Church, Ponca City, Okla- 
homa, charges a registration fee of $2.50, 
$2.00 of which goes for a group subscrip- 
tion to The Christian Parent, which is sent 
to each home represented. 


Wanted: A Home. — There are two mil- 
lion children in the United States under 
eighteen years of age who live with neither 
parent, and four million who live with only 
one parent. 

Vigorous Bombardment. — In his book 
Quackery in the Public Schools, Arthur 
Lynd states that modern school methods 
call for a de-emphasis of subject matter and 
a preoccupation with such activities as — 
learning by doing, student participation in 
the democratic management of a school, 
and “smoke abatement programs.” “Oceans 
of piffle,” created by a new “educationdom” 
which “throws out” the learning of the past, 
draw his literary fire. 


Who Should Look for Reds? — The Na- 
tions’ colleges and universities should create 
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their own investigating committees of un- 
American activities. This was a proposal 
made to the American Council on Education 
by Carter Davidson, president of Union 
College (New York). At the same meeting, 
James McCaskill of the National Educa- 
tion Association declared the group should 
not approve any Congressional investigating 
committee. 


Best Sellers Among Pamphlets. — The 
most popular of the booklets published by 
the Public Affairs Committee is “Races of 
Mankind,” of which 987,350 copies have 
been sold. 


Newspaper Editorials on Education. — 
A study made by John A. Buelke, Western 
Michigan College of Education, revealed 
that the following were the most popular 
topics on education in newspaper editorials: 
(1) increased school enrollments, (2) reli- 
gion and education, (3) international edu- 
cation, (4) adequate school facilities, 
(5) higher education, (6) veteran educa- 
tion, (7) teacher personnel, (8) Federal aid 
to education, and (9) academic freedom. 


Our Contributors 
Wo. A. Kramer, Assistant Secretary of Schools, Board for Parish Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


FREDERICK NouL, principal, St. Paul’s Lutheran School, Kankakee, IIl. 


VELMA SCHMIDT, primary teacher at St. John’s Lutheran School, Orange, Calif. 


Mary KLoepFer, primary teacher at St. John’s Lutheran School, Oxnard, Calif. 


HiLpEGARDE WEIss, secretary to the President, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 


Vicror StTREUFERT, instructor of Social Science, Concordia Teachers College, River 


Forest, Ill. 


Summoned to Rest 


AuserT O. Stoirer, Elmhurst, Ill., on August 9, 1958, at the age of 64. He served the 
church as parish school teacher for nine years at the following places: Saskatchewan, 
Canada; Philadelphia, Pa.; West Chicago, Ill.; and Milwaukee, Wis. Ill health forced him 


to retire from the profession in 1918. 


Louis O. Keup, Rhinelander, Wis., on August 21, 1958, at the age of 52 years. He 
served the church as parish school teacher, principal, and organist at the following charges: 
Birnamwood, Wis.; Wausau, Wis.; and Zion, Rhinelander, Wis. 


Louis O. Scuarrer, Elgin, Ill., on September 10, 1958, at the age of 69. He served 
the church as parish school teacher for a period of 46 years at the following charges: 
Evanston, IIl.; Collinsville, Ill.; Lockport, N. Y.; St. Luke’s in Milwaukee; and St. John’s at 


Elgin, Ill. He retired in 1951. 


HrerMAN NINNEMANN, emeritus, Hamden, Conn., on November 8, 1958, at the age 
of 67. He had served the Church as Lutheran teacher for 43 years at Sweet Springs, Mo., 
and Des Plaines, Ill. Since 1950 he had lived in retirement. 


